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Since  publication  of  “The'H&blic  Uti^ty/of  Museums,”  the 
following  Debate  in  the  House  of  the  Government  have 

agreed  to  a Parliamentary  “ Return  ” being  made  up  to  31st  December, 
1913,  showing  what  has  been  effected  during  the  year,  and  also  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Local  Authorities  to  the  desirability  of  the  Public  having 
the  means  of  obtaining  information  at  all  Museums,  Gardens  and 
Galleries. 


Copy  of  Official  Debate. 


POPULAR  GUIDES  TO  MUSEUMS. 


Parliamentary  Debates. 

July  23 rd,  1913. 

Lord  SUDELEY  rose  to  move 
for  an  Annual  Return  to  the  31st  of 
December  in  each  year  from  all 
public  museums,  including  the  Tower 
of  London,  picture  galleries  and 
botanical  gardens,  in  or  near 
London,  and  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
Dublin,  in  the  form  set  out  on  the 
Notice  Paper,  and  to  ask  His 
Majesty’s  Government  whether  as 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain 
at  present  a similar  Return  from 
provincial  institutions,  the  Board  of 


Education  will  undertake  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities  to 
the  desirability  of  enabling  the 
public  to  obtain  information  by 
means  of  “ guide  demonstrators,”  as 
far  as  possible,  in  all  the  principal 
local  museums,  galleries  and  gardens 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
request  particulars  as  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  direction  indicated  ; 
and  to  ask  if  the  above  information 
may  be  embodied  in  the  Return. 

The  noble  Lord  said  : My  Lords, 
the  Return  for  which  I venture  to 
move  for  will,  1 feel  sure,  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  House.  There 
is,  however,  one  little  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  in  regard  to  it,  and  about 
which  I should  like  to  say  one  or  two 
words.  I was  very  anxious  that  it 


should  be  possible  to  enable  this 
Return  to  be  made  for  provincial 
museums  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
metropolis  and  Edinburgh  and  Dub- 
lin. Unfortunately  a technical  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  and  therefore  it  has 
been  thought  better  not  to  press  the 
matter,  although  in  other  respects 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  it. 
In  these  circumstances  I want  to 
ask  His  Majesty’s  Government  if  the 
Education  Department  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities  to 
the  great  advisability  of  the  public 
having  the  means  and  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  from  all  local 
museums,  gardens,  and  galleries  by 
means  of  “ Guide  demonstrators,” 
and  also  if  they  will  at  the  same  time 
request  the  different  local  authorities 
to  inform  them  as  to  how  far  this 
arrangement  has  been  carried  out. 
I hope  that  the  information  so 
obtained  may  be  admitted  more  or 
less  into  the  Return. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP:  My  Lords, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  be 
very  glad  to  give  the  Return  for 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has 
asked.  They  will  also  engage  to  call 
the  attention  of  local  authorities  to 
the  various  points  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord.  There  is, 
however,  one  amendment  which  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me  to 
suggest  in  the  form  of  his  Motion, 


and  that  is  the  omission  from  the 
first  line  of  the  word  “ annual,”  so 
that  it  should  not  become  necessarily 
an  annual  Return  in  this  particular 
shape.  I know  that  the  noble  Lord 
himself  is  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  present  form  of  the  Return, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  future 
years  he  would  wish  the  Return  to 
be  amended  and  perhaps  put  in  a 
different  shape.  It  would  therefore 
be  more  convenient,  I think,  if  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  renew  his  Motion 
another  year,  and  put  in  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  in  the  form  in 
which  he  would  really  like  the  Return 
to  be  made. 

Lord  SUDELEY  : I have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  word 
“annual”  being  omitted.  No  doubt, 
if  that  is  done,  next  year  we  may, 
as  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  be  able 
to  obtain  a good  deal  more  informa- 
tion under  a different  form.  I beg 
to  move. 

Moved , That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  a Return  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1913,  from  all  Public  Museums, 
including  the  Tower  of  London, 
Picture  Galleries  and  Botanical 
Gardens,  in  or  near  London,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Dublin,  in  the 
following  form,  viz. : — 


Museum, 

&c. 


Number  of  Visitors 
(Approximately). 


(«) 

Special 

Students. 


(ft) 

Schools. 


(p) 

General 

Public. 


Method  of 
Demonstra- 
tion, 

whether  by 
specially 
appointed 
“ Guide 
Demon- 
strators ” or 
by  Members 
of  the  Staff. 


Whether 
any  Fees 
are 

Charged 
for  such 
Demon- 
trations, 
and  if  so, 
what. 


Whether 
Demonstra- 
tions are 
given  in  a 
Special  Lec- 
ture Room 
or  in  the 
Galleries  or 
Gardens. 


Remarks. 


— ( Lord  Sudeley). 


On  Question,  Motion  agreed  to , and  ordered  accordingly. 
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Letter  from  Lord  S 


Our  Grea 


A Su 


To  the  Editor  of 


gth  Oct.,  1910. 

Sir, — The  truce  which  now  exists 
in  political  warfare  seems  to  be  a 
moment  when  public  attention  might 
be  drawn  to  consider  the  often  stated 
opinion,  that  our  great  national 
museums  and  galleries  fail  in  a large 
measuretobeasattractive, useful,  and 
adequate  in  an  educational  point  of 
view  as  they  might  without  additional 
expense  be  made  to  be. 

In  this  I trust  I may  enlist  your 
powerful  advocacy. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion and  has  observed  carefully  the 
listless  demeanour  of  a great  number 
of  those  who  visit  and  wander  aim- 
lessly about  our  museums,  but  must 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  gravely  wrong, 
and  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
(often  estimated  at  three-fifths) 
appear  so  little  interested  is  due  to 
some  cause  not  difficult  to  discover, 
and  which  should  be  remedied  if 
possible. 

Is  it  not  due  to  the  absence  of 
facilities  being  afforded  so  that  the 
average  visitor  may  easily  obtain  in- 
formation and  interesting  guidance  ? 

To  the  expert,  collector,  or  histo- 
rian, nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
guide-books  to  the  well  arranged  and 
carefully  marked  objects;  but  to  the 
average,  though  intelligent,  visitor, 
who  has  no  special  knowledge,  the 
book  and  the  bare  number  on  the 
catalogue  fail  to  arouse  great  curi- 
osity or  to  convey  interest  or  infor- 
mation. 


^\We  have  now  most  magnificent 
^eums  and  galleries,  splendidly 
ked,  not  only  in  the  metropolis 
also  in  every  provincial  centre, 
which  vast  sums  and  much  toil 
l trouble  have  been  expended,  and 
which  are  maintained  annually  at  a 
considerable  cost. 

We  have  at  the  head  of  them  in 
various  departments  at  the  present 
time  an  unusually  brilliant  set  of 
men,  with  most  competent  staffs. 

These  gentlemen  are  always  most 
courteous  and  desirous  of  explaining 
any  question  of  difficulty  that  may 
arise  if  specially  asked  to  do  so,  but 
naturally  their  duties  are  heavy,  and 
this  is  not  their  work. 

Are  not  the  services  of  these  able 
men  in  a great  measure  thrown  away  ? 

In  every  room,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  case,  there  are  objects  which 
teem  with  historical  subjects  of  com- 
ment and  interest,  and  possess  a 
wealth  of  information  now  allowed 
to  remain  unexplained  and,  indeed, 
unknown. 

Amongst  this  glorious  array  of 
endless  subjects,  so  well  placed  with 
such  infinite  care  and  trouble,  the 
average  visitor  wanders  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  that  he  is  passing 
by  treasures  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Surely  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  so  notorious,  is  easy. 

I have  on  many  occasions  spoken  to 
those  connected  with  these  museums, 
and  one  and  all  have  agreed  with  me 
that  the  treasures  contained  in  them 
are  not  properly  known,  and  the 
majority  have  concurred  in  thinking 
that  a race  of  intelligent  “guide 
demonstrators”  ought  to  be  set  on 
foot. 

Such  “ guide  demonstrators  ” 
should,  of  course,  not  be  of  the 
usual  race  of  “ parrot  guides,”  but 
must  be  intelligent  people  of  either 
sex  attached  to  the  staff,  proved 
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thoroughly  competent  after  proper 
examination,  to  explain  in  a pleasant 
manner  the  history,  value,  and 
matters  of  interest  connected  with 
each  specimen.  1 am  assured  by 
those  best  able  to  judge,  that  such 
people  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
whilst  a fee  of,  say  (except  for  special 
reasons),  not  exceeding  2s.  for  the 
first  hour  would  be  readily  given, 
the  demand  for  their  services  would 
be  great,  and  would  ensure  very  fair 
remuneration.  Not  only  should  these 
guides  be  available  for  individual 
people,  but  their  services  might  also 
be  given  to  a group  at  a slightly  in- 
creased rate,  where  the  cost,  being 
distributed,  would  be  infinitesimal. 

If  the  Government  would  only  take 
up  the  subject  with  energy  and  appoint 
a department  commit  tee  to  consider  it, 

• all  difficulties  would  soon  vanish. 

In  any  event,  why  should  not  an 
experiment  be  made  of,  say,  six  of 
such  “ guide  demonstrators”  in  the 
British  and  also  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museums,  and,  perhaps  a few 
in  Kew  Gardens  ? 

Of  the  present  growing  dissatis- 
faction and  great  demand  for  some 
facility  there  cannot  be,  I apprehend, 
the  slightest  doubt. 

Those  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  going  through  a museum  with  dis- 
tinguished personages,  when  attended 
by  a head  of  the  department,  can  re- 
alize the  wealth  of  information  which 
is  imparted  in  a short  time. 

Many  also  can  remember  their 
appreciation  of  those  delightful  Sun- 
day afternoons  spent  with  the  late 
Sir  W.  Flower  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  when,  with  a select  body  of 
friends,  he  took  the  trouble  to  walk 
through  his  beloved  museum  and  to 
explain  in  his  marvellous,  simple,  and 
charming  manner  various  points  of 
thrilling  interest  and  of  mysterious 
evolution  which  everywhere  pre- 


sented themselves,  from  embryo  legs 
in  the  mighty  whale  down  to  the 
eccentricities  of  the  smallest  insect. 

Most  people  can  at  any  rate  speak 
of  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing accompanied  in  a museum  or 
gallery  by  an  expert,  or  by  some 
specially  qualified  friend,  and  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  point  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure  as  compared  to 
the  terribly  lonely  visit  with  a guide 
book,  in  search  of  various  objects 
difficult  to  find ; and  when,  after  a 
tramp  from  room  to  room,  they  are 
at  last  found,  it  little  alleviates  the 
feeling  of  weariness  and  boredom  so 
easy  to  understand. 

From  inquiries  I have  made  in 
many  quarters  and  from  those  con- 
nected with  our  great  institutions,  it 
would  seem  certain  that  this  scheme 
of  having  “guide  demonstrators” 
would  not  only  supply  a great  and 
growing  want,  without  expense,  but 
the  effect  would  be  to  draw  largely 
increased  numbers  to  visit  our 
museums  and  galleries,  and  by  so 
doing  would  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest, knowledge,  and  culture  of  the 
nation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SUDELEY. 

Ormeley  Lodge, 

Ham  Common,  Surrey. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Walsh. 

The  Educational  Value  of 
Kew  Gardens. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ limes." 

gtli  Oct.,  igio. 

Sir,— Amid  the  stress  and  struggle 
of  modern  life  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  the  parks  and  museums  and  other 
places  to  which  one  may  turn  now 
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and  then  for  a brief  period  of  restful- 
ness. One  such  place  is  Kew 
Gardens,  the  home  of  scientific,  and 
in  latter  years,  also  of  practical  and 
economic  botany.  As  an  ardent 
botanical  student  in  my  school  and 
college  days  it  has  been  a privilege 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  the  beauti- 
ful collection  at  Kew,  and  to  remind 
myself  of  some  of  the  many  facts 
that  appertain  to  the  romance  of 
plant  and  tree  life.  But,  as  often 
happens  with  those  who  have  in 
youth  made  a study  of  a particular 
science,  later  life  has  brought  with 
it  pursuits  that  have  long  since 
elbowed  early  fancies  into  the  back- 
ground. Nevertheless,  it  is  a real 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  awaken  former 
interests  and  associations  by  an 
occasional  visit  to  Kew  Gardens. 

Now,  there  must  be  many  more  in 
the  same  position  as  myself,  and  a 
still  larger  number  ready  and  anxious 
to  learn  something  about  botany ; 
and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  such 
that  I write.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  community  hardly  derives  the 
benefit  to  which  it  is  reasonably 
entitled  from  the  large  sum  of  money 
expended  upon  this  public  institution. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  work 
done  in  the  Gardens  is  earnest  and 
excellent,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
scientific  staff  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  If  I may  venture  to  say  so, 
however,  the  popular,  or  shall  1 say 
the  popularizing  educational,  element 
appears  to  be  lacking.  The  public 
want  elementary  information  con- 
veyed in  an  easy  and  simple  manner. 
Labels,  for  instance,  should  be 
attached  as  far  as  possible  to  every 
important  tree,  shrub  and  plant,  or 
clump  of  plants  in  the  Gardens.  The 
labels  should  be  legible,  indestruc- 
tible, and  placed  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  permit  of  their  being  easily  read. 
They  should  not  be  placed,  as  can 


be  actually  seen  in  one  instance  at 
the  present  moment,  upon  the  trunk 
of  a tree  at  a distance  of  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  where  the  small 
lettering  can  be  read  only  by  persons 
possessing  exceptional  powers  of 
vision. 

Further,  in  order  to  popularize  the 
subject,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  curators  to  give  demonstrations 
to  parties  of  visitors  desirous  of 
learning  something  about  the  won- 
ders of  plant  life  ? Such  demonstra- 
tions might  be  made  of  fascinating 
interest.  It  might  be  possible  to 
issue  booklets  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  English  ferns,  cacti, 
orchids,  lilies,  roses,  laurels,  palms, 
oaks,  cedars,  F nglish  climbing  plants, 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  might  furnish  suggestions  in 
other  directions. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

DAVID  WALSH,  m.d. 

27,  Welbeck-street,  W. 


“Times”  Leading  Article. 


MUSEUMS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


October  io th,  iqio. 

We  publish  this  morning  two 
letters  which  draw  attention,  quite 
independently,  to  the  same  question. 
Lord  Sudeley  speaks  of  museums 
and  galleries,  Dr.  David  Walsh  of 
Kew  Gardens;  but  the  gist  of  their 
letters  is  to  the  same  eftect.  Both 
complain  that  these  national  pos- 
sessions are  not  utilised  for  educa- 
tional purposes  as  they  might  be, 
and  both  suggest  a remedy.  Their 
suggestions  differ  a little  in  detail,  but 
the  purpose  is  identical.  It  is  born 
of  experience  and  it  is  the  outcome  of 
a want  which  most  of  us  have  prob- 
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ably  felt  at  some  time  or  other.  If 
we  have  not  felt  it  ourselves  we  must 
have  noticed  it  in  others.  Everyone 
will  recognise  Lord  Sudeley’s 
description  of  many  of  the  visitors  to 
museums.  Their  listless  demeanour, 
as  they  wander  aimlessly  round  the 
galleries,  infects  the  atmosphere  and 
throws  a blight  over  the  whole  place. 
There  are  degrees  and  differences 
among  them.  Some, no  doubt,  are  list- 
less by  nature,  and  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aimless  wandering ; but  others 
regard  the  objects  about  them  with  a 
sort  of  interest,  languid  and  vague 
perhaps,  but  capable  of  direction 
and  development.  They  draw  each 
other’s  attention  to  thisor  that  andex- 
changeconjectures.  They  brighten  up 
at  any  sort  of  explanation  and  become 
listless  again  when  faced  with  blank 
. ignorance.  To  ask  questions  and 
get  no  answer  is  wearisome  ; it  kills 
interest.  The  things  are  generally 
well-arranged,  though  occasionally 
they  may  be  very  much  the  reverse  ; 
and  there  are  excellent  guide-books, 
as  Lord  Sudeley  admits.  But  these 
are  for  persons  who  already  know 
their  way  about  to  some  extent  and 
can  interpret  what  they  read.  The 
best  of  guide  books  do  not  supply 
what  Dr.  Walsh  calls  the  popular 
element.  Nor  does  that  want  affect 
only  unintelligent  visitors.  Nothing 
is  more  baffling  than  trying  to  find 
one’s  way  among  unfamiliar  collec- 
tions or  through  an  unfamiliar 
subject  by  the  dry  light  of  a guide- 
book. The  cases  stare  the  stranger 
in  the  face  in  a bewildering  array ; 
he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn, 
to  right  or  left,  uptairs  or  down  ; 
and  to  be  incessantly  referring  from 
objects  to  the  book  means  a dis- 
couraging expenditure  of  time  and 
effort.  Those  who  have  never 
experienced  the  feeling  must  be  very 
superior  persons.  It  goes  far  to 


explain  why  many  prefer  to  wander 
aimlessly  round,  and  many  more  to 
stay  away  altogether  ; there  is  such 
a thing  as  musaeo-phobia.  The 
question  raised  by  our  correspondents 
is  whether  something  might  not  be 
done  to  render  the  stored  knowledge 
in  our  public  collections  more  easily 
accessible  to  those  who  are  neither 
experts  nor  serious  students,  but 
who  are  yet  capable  of  using  and 
enjoying  theopportunitiesthus  offered 
if  help  is  given  them. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  S.  P.  New- 
combe,  the  naturalist,  placed  on  view 
in  London  his  extensive  natural 
history  collection,  so  arranged  as  to 
help  ordinary  visitors  to  understand 
it.  He  recognized  the  great  waste 
of  material  in  public  museums  and 
similar  institutions,  and  the  small 
benefit  derived  by  a large  number  of 
visitors,  owing  to  the  conditions  to 
which  we  have  referred.  His  aim 
was  to  attract  visitors  and  awaken 
their  interest  in  natural  history  by 
making  his  collection  intelligible. 
He  sought  to  do  this  by  displaying 
the  objects  in  such  a way  that  they 
should  arrest  attention  at  the  outset 
and  then  lead  on  by  easy  and  regular 
steps.  The  means  he  adopted  were 
arrangement  and  explanation.  The 
cases  and  their  contents  were 
arranged  in  a special  and  systematic 
order,  by  which  the  whole  subject 
was  gradually  unfolded,  and  explana- 
tory notes  were  attached  which 
made  clear  the  relations  of  the  various 
orders  and  sub-orders,  and  at  the 
same  time  contained  items  of- infor- 
mation likely  to  arouse  interest.  The 
arrangement  and  the  explanations 
together  were  designed  to  take  the 
visitor  by  the  hand,  so  to  speak,  lead 
him  through  the  maze  of  objects  in 
an  intelligent  way,  and  thus  enable 
him  both  to  understand  and  remem- 
ber what  he  saw.  The  preparation 
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took  Mr.  Newcombe  years,  and  it 
was  very  thoroughly  done.  1 he 
things  were  beautifully  displayed  in  a 
most  ingenious  manner,  and  the 
collection,  which  was  described  in 
The  Times , met  with  much  apprecia- 
tion. After  being  exhibited  in 
different  places  it  found  a permanent 
home,  we  believe,  in  the  East  End. 
This  experiment  showed  that  a great 
deal  more  than  is  usually  attempted 
might  be  done  to  enhance  the  popular 
educational  value  of  a scientific 
collection.  The  present  suggestion 
goes  a step  further  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a plea  for  intelligent 
and  systematic  guidance,  but  con- 
veyed viva  voce.  Lord  Sudeley 
recalls  the  demonstrations  which 
Sir  William  Flower  used  to  give 
to  a few  friends  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington ; and  he  points 
out  theenormousdifference in  interest 
and  pleasure  between  the  terrible 
lonely  visit  with  a guide  book,  and 
one  made  in  the  company  of  an 
expert  or  a well-qualified  friend.  He 
would  like  to  have  such  guidance 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public, 
and  suggests  the  introduction  of 
“ guide  demonstrators.”  This  would 
precisely  meet  the  want  which  Dr. 
Walsh  has  experienced  in  Kew 
Gardens  when  reviving  the  botanical 
studies  of  his  younger  days.  He  too 
asks  for  demonstrations,  but  suggests 
that  they  might  be  given  by  the 
curators.  The  obvious  difficulty 
about  that  is  that  the  curators,  who 
are  indeed  willing  to  give  all  the 
assistance  they  can,  have  their  own 
proper  duties.  They  can  answer 
occasional  questions,  but  could  hardly 
undertake  regular  demonstrations, 
we  imagine. 

We  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
serious  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
instituting  a service  of  qualified 


guides ; but  Lord  Sudeley  has 
taken  care  to  consult  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  museums,  and  therefore 
best  able  to  judge,  and  he  finds  them 
favourable  to  the  idea.  It  seems 
well  worth  trying,  at  least  as  an 
experiment,  in  some  of  the  chief 
national  institutions.  “Guide”  is 
not  a title  which  experience  in 
certain  Continental  cities  hasinvested 
with  much  dignity  or  confidence  ; 
but  duly  authorised  and  qualified 
demonstrators  would  be  a totally 
different  thing  from  the  tribe  of 
sharks  who  prey  upon  strangers 
ignorant  of  the  language.  They 
would,  of  course,  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  of  their  compe- 
tence and  character,  and  would 
possess  proper  credentials.  There 
is  no  reason  on  the  surface  why  the 
experiment  should  not  be  made,  and 
it  seems  to  offer  the  prospect  of  a 
new  opening  for  educated  persons 
v/ho  have  a bent  for  particular 
studies.  We  already  have  organiz- 
ations for  providing  guides  of  a more 
general  kind  in  London,  and  they 
appear  to  flourish.  Some  little  time 
ago  a good  deal  was  heard  about  lady 
guides  and  their  success.  We  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  them, 
but  the  idea  was  welcomed  and  it 
was  said  to  have  “ caught  on.”  The 
most  serious  question  about  the 
feasibility  of  a race  of  museum 
guides  is  raised  by  the  doubt 
whether  their  services  would  be 
sufficiently  in  demand  to  make  the 
thing  pay.  The  only  way  to  put 
that  to  the  test  is  to  try  it.  The 
seasonal  difficulty  would  probably 
be  considerable  in  some  cases  such 
as  that  of  Kew  Gardens.  They 
are  thronged  in  summer  and  on 
fine  days,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  “guide  demonstrators”  would 
be  extremely  popular ; but  at 
other  times  there  might  be  nothing 
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to  do.  That,  however,  is  not  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  At  any  rate, 
the  suggestion  is  worth  discussing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a much 
more  intelligent  use  might  be  made 
of  the  national  collections  and  that 
this  plan,  if  it  proved  feasible,  would 
be  of  real  value. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Wyndham  Dunstan, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Museums  and  the  General 
Public. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Times.” 

October  io th,  1910. 

Sir, — Lord  Sudeley’s  letter  draws 
attention  to  a subject  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  use 
museums  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  their  administration. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
museums  much  has  been  done 
recently  to  render  their  contents 
more  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
visitor  and  to  a large  extent  self- 
explanatory. 

Since  1903  I have  been  responsible 
for  a new  installation  in  the  Public 
Galleries  of  the  Imperial  Institute  at 
South  Kensington  of  exhibits  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  illustration  of  the  resources  of  the 
Colonies  and  India.  In  carrying 
out  this  large  work  several  of  the 
features  emphasized  by  Lord  Sude- 
ley  and  endorsed  in  your  leading 
article  have  been  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

By  attaching  to  each  exhibit  a 
specially  prepared  descriptive  label 
printed  in  large  clear  type  and  in 
non-technical  language,  the  visitor 
can  at  once  learn  what  each  exhibit 
is,  where  it  comes  from  and  its  chief 


uses.  For  the  ordinary  visitor  the 
necessity  for  a guide  book  is  thus 
avoided,  whilst  for  those  in  search  of 
additional  information  there  is  the 
expert  at  hand.  Specimens  of  such 
descriptive  labels  for  Colonial  and 
Indian  materials  have  been  widely 
applied  for  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their 
use  is  of  great  value  in  rendering 
exhibits  intelligible. 

The  proposal  to  go  further  and 
provide  “guide  demonstrators”  pre- 
sents some  difficulties.  The  super- 
intendents in  charge  of  museums 
and  public  galleries  have  of  course 
other  duties  to  perform,  of  which  the 
provision  of  descriptive  labels  for  all 
exhibits  should  be  one  of  the  most 
important. 

For  some  years  past  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute  one  afternoon  a week 
has  been  announced  on  which  small 
parties  of  visitors  can  be  conducted 
through  the  various  sections  of  the 
public  galleries,  when  the  important 
features  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
exhibits  are  explained  by  the  tech- 
nical superintendents  in  charge. 
This  arrangement  is  much  in  favour, 
especially  with  parties  from  schools  ; 
and  in  this  connection  I may  men- 
tion that  among  others  the  London 
County  Council  has  shown  special 
interest  in  it  in  relation  to  the 
teaching  of  the  commercial  geography 
of  the  Empire  in  schools  in  and  near 
London.  I may  also  add  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  galleries- 
has  steadily  increased  during  recent 
years. 

The  facilities  to  which  I have 
alluded  probably  represent  as  much 
as  can  be  attempted  in  the  direction 
desired  without  the  addition  of  a 
special  staff.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
a boon  to  many  visitors  to  museums 
and  public  galleries  to  be  able  to 
arrange  at  their  own  time  for  a com- 
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petent  “ guide  demonstrator  ” to 
conduct  them  personally  arid  afford 
general  information  ; but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suggest,  as,  indeed, 
is  done  in  your  leading  article,  that 
such  guides  should  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise.  There  are  al- 
ready organizations  of  the  kind  in 
London  which  might  find  it  worth 
while  to  extend  their  operations  in 
this  direction. 

I am,  &c., 

WYNDHAM  R.  DUNSTAN. 

Imperial  Institute, 

South  Kensington. 


Profitless  Museums. 


THE  STORY  OF  A FRIENDLY  GUIDE. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  “ Daily  Neivs .” 
October  nth,  igio. 

Sir, — There  are  many  men,  women 
and  children  who  would  heartily  en- 
dorse all  you  state  in  to-day’s  “ Daily 
News”  about  the  need  for  help  to- 
wards the  better  understanding  of 
our  museums. 

To  my  mind,  children  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  need  this  help  even 
more  than  adults.  Whenever  I find 
myself  in  a museum,  there  also  I find 
the  children,  and  together  we  explore 
some  little  corner  in  the  collection  of 
marvels.  One  day,  in  the  British 
Natural  History  Museum,  two  small 
boys  with  their  father,  stopped  be- 
fore a case  containing  various  eggs, 
and  wax  models  representing  the 
development  of  a chick  in  the  eggs. 
“Please,  father,  tell  us  about  these,” 
said  one.  “No,  leave  them  alone, 
come  on,”  was  the  answer.  They 
passed,  and  I grieved  that  the  child- 
ren’s question  was  thus  unanswered. 

A few  minutes  later  there  passed 
n front  of  the  same  case  an  English 
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lady  with  three  little  Spanish  child- 
ren— two  little  boys  and  a baby  girl. 
They  spoke  English.  The  boys 
immediately  asked  the  same  question 
of  the  lady.  She,  however,  did  not 
rebuff  them,  but  at  once  tried  to  tell 
them  something  about  the  eggs.  I 
ventured  to  come  in  to  her  help,  and 
told  the  eager  little  boys,  in  answer 
to  their  questions,  as  much  as  they 
could  understand. 

“ Let  us  go  and  find  all  the  eggs 
there  are,”  said  they  ; so  we  went 
from  gallery  to  gallery  looking  for 
eggs  and  for  what  came  out  of  them. 
“ Baby  sister  must  see,”  and  she  was 
lifted  up  to  gaze  and  wonder.  We 
found  the  ostrich  egg  and  the  queer 
hedgehog-like  baby  ostrich  that  came 
out  of  it ; also  the  egg  and  fluffy  ball 
of  a chick  of  a gull.  We  saw  how 
toads  and  frogs  carried  their  eggs — 
some  between  their  legs,  some  on 
their  backs.  We  marvelled  at  the 
skill  shown  in  nest-building  by  birds 
and  fishes,  and  at  the  colours  of  some 
eggs.  My  little  companions  were 
eager  with  questions,  breathless  with 
excitement  and  interest  in  research. 
When  the  time  for  parting  came,  the 
children  bent  gracefully  over  my  ex- 
tended hand  and  kissed  it,  saying 
“ Thank  you  so  much  for  telling  us 
about  the  wonderful  eggs.” 

Another  day  I came  upon  a group 
of  very  poor  ragged  and  dirty  child- 
ren wandering  in  the  Insect  gallery. 
I entered  into  conversation  with  them 
and  found  they  wanted  to  see  and 
hear  about  “ butterflies.”  We  looked 
at  the  many  beautiful  forms  in  the 
cases  sheltered  from  the  light. 
“Them  butterflies  is  as  beautiful  as 
ribbins  in  the  shops,”  said  one  little 
girl.  “ Which  are  the  more  beauti- 
ful,” 1 asked,  “ the  butterflies  or  the 
ribbons?”  “The  butterflies,”  re- 
plied another  child,  “ ’cos  God  made 
them,  and  only  people  makes  ribbins.” 
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For  a happy  hour  these  children 
were  in  another  world — a world  of 
beauty  and  marvel — their  imagina- 
tion stirred,  their  miseries  forgotten. 

Many  other  instances  I could  give 
not  only  of  children,  but  of  men  and 
women,  parents  and  teachers,  who  are 
delighted  when  someone  who  happens 
to  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  concerning  the  exhibits  in 
a museum,  will  stop  and  have  a 
friendly  talk  and  answer  questions. 
Set  “demonstrations”  and  “lectures” 
are  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  these 
friendly  talks. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  N. 


Our  Museums. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette." 

14 th  October,  1910. 

Sir, — In  your  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  paragraphs  on  “ Our 
Wasted  Museums  ” and  “ The 
Remedy,”  you  refer  to  the  “listless 
demeanour  of  a great  number  of  those 
who  visit  and  wander  aimlessly  about 
our  museums.” 

Who,  indeed,  has  not  noticed  it  ? 
Our  museums  have  become  a dead 
letter  to  the  majority  of  the  general 
public,  who  regard  them  too  often  as 
containing  a heterogeneous  collection 
of  unconnected  samples  of  past 
learning  and  achievement,  for  which 
people  of  these  days  have  no  use. 
You  most  truly  say  that  museums 
are  invested  with  an  “ atmosphere  of 
mystery,”  largely  by  reason  of  the 


ignorance  of  those  who  frequent  or 
do  not  frequent  them.  In  common 
with  Lord  Sudeley  many  have  asked 
whether  something  cannot  be  done 
to  make  the  museums  profitable  and 
entertaining.  1 here  has  been  a sug- 
gestion of  starting  “ intelligent  guide 
demonstrators,”  to  be  attached  to  the 
museum  staff,  who  should  “ explain 
in  a pleasant  manner  the  history  and 
value  of  each  specimen.”  Does  not 
this  idea  rather  suggest  the  old  type 
of  general  governess,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  know  or,  rather,  to 
teach  a little  of  everything  ? 

Surely  there  is  a more  excellent 
way  to-day,  now  that  we  have  realised 
that  we  gain  most  by  specialising  on 
a given  subject  and  by  concentrating 
our  study  on  the  specimens  con- 
nected therewith. 

You  ask,  Why  not  arrange  a series 
of  lectures  in  such  places  ? This 
suggestion  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
London  University  Extension  Lec- 
tures nowbeinggiven  by  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  Mondays, 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
on  Medieval  Architecture,  and  on 
Tuesdays  in  the  British  Museum, 
on  Ancient  Architecture,  with  lantern 
slides.  Here  the  lectures  are  given 
in  the  very  buildings  which  contain  so 
much  of  the  architectural  work  of 
past  ages,  and  after  the  lectures  those 
who  are  keen  are  taken  by  the  lec- 
turer to  inspect  the  examples  which 
illustrate  and  illuminate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures. 

Here  then  is  the  open  door  to  one 
series  of  the  art  treasures  of  our  great 
national  museums.  This  is  an 
examplewhich  might  well  be  followed 
up  in  other  departments,  and  thus 
make  our  museums  live  again. 

ONE  WHO  ONCE 

WANDERED  AIMLESSLY. 
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Guides  in  Art  Galleries. 

“ Glasgow  Herald." 

Oct.  7.2nd,  1910. 

Apropos  of  Lord  Sudeley’s  sug- 
gestion that  “guide  demonstrators” 
should  be  provided  in  our  great 
national  museums  and  galleries,  it 
seems  worth  while  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  two 
years  such  a system  has  been  opera- 
tive in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York,  and  for  a longer  period 
in  the  Boston  Museum.  Though 
unadvertised,  except  in  a small  type 
paragraph  on  the  last  page  of  the 
“ Monthly  Bulletin,”  the  service  of 
expert  guidance  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  in  large  and  increasing 
demand.  The  service  is  free  to 
members  and  to  teachers  in  public 
schools,  as  well  as  to  pupils  under 
their  guidance.  To  all  others  a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  person  is 


made,  with  a minimum  of  $1  an 
hour.  In  April  last  220  members 
and  visitors  and  182  teachers  and 
pupils  took  advantage  of  this  expert 
guidance,  and  during  May  the  corres- 
ponding figures  were  342  and  296. 
Very  welcome  and  widely  recog- 
nised in  America  is  this  develop- 
ment ; indeed  “ docentry  ” is  rapidly 
emerging  as  a new  profession.  An 
article  on  the  subject  by  Miss  Mary 
Bronson  Hartt  finishes  thus: — 
“ Before  the  boys  and  girls  get 
through  with  the  high  school  they 
will  know  pretty  well  what  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum : why  such 

an  infinite  variety  of  objects  claim 
a place  in  an  art  museum  at  all ; 
wherein  lies  the  claim  of  each  to  be 
called  beautiful ; and  perhaps  a little 
of  how  each  was  made.  In  other 
words,  they  will  have  gone  a long 
way  toward  a fair  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  that  abused  word  ‘ art.’  ” 


THE  UTILITY  OF  MUSEUMS. 


“ Westminster  Gazette." 

May  1 st,  1911. 

“ Personally  Conducted.” 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  GUIDE. 


(BY  ONE  OF  THE  PARTY.) 

Being  “Yorkshire”  it  was  the 
announcement  that  an  “ Official 
Guide  ” would  take  us  round  the 
British  Museum  and  show  us  its 
treasures,  that  attracted  me.  “ No 
charge  is  made  for  his  services,  and 
no  gratuities  are  to  be  offered  ” is  a 
gradely  thing  to  read  after  five  days 
of  hotel  sharks.  And  it  was  true. 
Even  the  man  who  took  my  umbrella 
wanted  nothing  except  the  umbrella  ; 
and  that  only  temporarily.  It  seems 
that  people  can  carry  away  things 
from  museums  by  slipping  them  into 


their  umbrellas  when  the  janitor  is 
not  looking. 

We  met  in  the  entrance-hall,  a 
very  mixed  national  lot  drawn  to- 
gether by  a common  desire.  Almost 
every  nationality  was  there,  except 
the  Ancient  Egyptians  whose  daily 
life  we  were  to  study,  with  some 
sideglances  at  their  mummies  and 
such  records  as  have  been  delved 
from  the  Ancient  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians. 

The  “ Official  Guide  ” was  a tall 
gentleman  with  grey  hair  and  a 
clear  voice.  What  struck  me  about 
these  ancients  as  he  unfolded  their 
story  was  that  they  knew  almost  as 
much  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ  as  we  know  now.  That’s  a 
blow  hard  to  take  home  and  explain 
in  a county  that  reckons  to  know 
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more  than  anybody  else  ever  did 
about  spinning  and  weaving  and 
dyeing.  Nobody  will  believe  at  home 
when  I say  that  all  our  up-to-date 
machinery  hasn’t  helped  us  a scrap 
further.  We  have  gone  back  cen- 
turies, but  not  far  enough.  We 
don’t  know  the  secret  of  those  dyes, 
still  vivid,  those  patterns,  still  beauti- 
ful and  meaning  something  always 
definite.  I should  like  to  see  one 
of  our  “gent’s  speciality  jacket 
suits  ” at  15s.  after  it  had  been 
sealed  up  with  bitumen — which  is 
only  pitch,  after  all — for  a few 
thousand  years  like  some  of  these 
were.  We  are  the  age  of  shoddy 
and  struggle  and  scepticism ; the 
Egyptians  knew  all  about  luxury 
and  long  life  and  a hereafter,  and 
lived  accordingly. 

They  won’t  believe  me  at  home 
when  I tell  them  that  the  lasso  was 
used  six  thousand  years  ago,  that 
the  modern  folding  stool  is  only 
a base  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  seats,  and  that  in  children’s 
toys  they  beat  the  modern  German 
and  Swiss  for  invention  and  useful- 
ness of  design.  These  old  chaps 
made  their  finger  rings  and  seals 
of  gold  and  agate  and  chalcedony, 
cornelian,  and  onyx,  and  each  served 
a definite  personal  service.  Beauti- 
ful things ; and  an  engraved  seal 
was  a man’s  bond,  a guarantee  of 
good  faith  and  of  his  identity. 
Nowadays  you  can  buy  a Birming- 
ham rolled  gold  ring,  with  a design 
on  the  spurious  stone  copied  from 
the  Peerage,  for  the  cost  of  a few 
shillings. 

“ Archaeology,”  said  the  “Official 
Guide,”  “ has  done  much  to  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  Bible.”  And 
he  told  us  that  Rameses — who  seems 
to  have  been  a terrible  fellow — when 
he  told  the  children  of  Israel  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  knew  he 


was  setting  them  a big  task.  Proof 
of  which  was  there  before  our  eyes. 
We  saw  bricks  made  with  straw, 
but  that  was  before  Rameses. 

Finally,  the  “ Official  Guide  ” 
called  our  attention  to  the  huge 
baked  cylinders  of  clay  on  which 
the  Assyrian  bosses  had  written  for 
them  their  private  letters  and  public 
announcements.  The  weight  didn’t 
matter,  I suppose,  because  they  were 
carried  by  slaves.  Well,  the  penny 
post  and  the  penny  newspaper  are 
some  of  the  few  things  which  we 
can  • claim  to  be  modern  improve- 
ments. 

Letter  from  Lord  Sudeley. 

Demonstrations  and  the 
Public. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Times.” 

18 th  October,  ign. 

Sir, — In  October  of  last  year  you 
gave  your  powerful  advocacy  in 
support  of  a suggestion  I ventured 
to  make,  that  our  great  museums, 
now  so  splendidly  equipped,  would 
be  made  far  more  attractive  and 
educationally  useful  if  steps  were 
taken  to  arrange  for  their  contents 
to  be  shown  by  “ guide-demonstra- 
tors,” or  by  a system  of  short 
explanatory  lectures. 

I endeavoured  then  to  show  that 
there  was  something  gravely  wrong  in 
the  listless  demeanour  of  three-fifths 
of  the  visitors  to  our  museums,  who 
wander  aimlessly  along,  unable  to 
obtain  easily  information  or  interest- 
ing guidance. 

I pointed  out  that  in  most  museums, 
though  by  no  means  in  all,  there 
were  well-arranged  and  carefully 
numbered  objects,  but  the  bare  num- 
ber and  name  in  the  catalogue  failed 
to  arouse  curiosity  or  to  create  inter- 
est for  the  average  intelligent  visitor. 
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Since  then,  during  the  past  six 
months  the  British  Museum  has  led 
the  way  and  has  instituted  a series 
of  most  able  demonstrations,  given 
free  of  charge,  daily  at  12  and  3 
o’clock  to  parties  of  20 ; and  has 
intimated  that,  on  due  notice  being 
given,  the  guide’s  services  can  be 
obtained  for  further  demonstrations. 

I have  on  several  occasions  at- 
tended, and  I can  therefore  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
admirable  way  in  which  the  lectures 
are  given,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory 
.to  see  how  greatly  they  are  apprecia- 
ted and  the  interest  shown  by  those 
who  attend. 

At  present  few  people  know  of 
these  lectures,  but  there  is  little 
doubt,  if  judiciously  advertised,  the 
numbers  attending  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

This  also  is  not  the  only  proof  of 
success. 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  for  some 
years,  one  afternoon  a week,  small 
parties  of  visitors  are  conducted 
through  the  various  sections,  when 
the  important  features  of  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  exhibits  are  explained  by 
members  of  the  staff,  and  similar 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  visits 
of  schools.  The  exhibits  are  also 
provided  with  large  clearly  printed 
explanatory  labels,  which  are  of 
great  assistance.  I understand  that 
only  want  of  funds  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  appointment  of  a special 
“ guide-demonstrator  ” at  the  Im- 
perial Institute. 

The  London  University  Extension 
Lectures  are  also  periodically  given 
on  a limited  scale  on  mediaeval  and 
ancient  architecture  at  the  British 
and  also  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

Again,  in  America,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  at  New  York,  and 
also  at  Boston,  expert  guidance  is 


given  free  to  schools,  but  to  all  others 
a small  charge  is  made. 

In  these  cases  the  success,  I am 
assured,  has  been  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  who  started  the 
scheme. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask 
whether,  now  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  with  such  marked  and 
undoubted  success,  steps  should  not 
at  once  be  taken  to  extend  largely 
the  system  to  all  museums,  galleries 
and  public  gardens  (especially  at 
Kew),  not  only  in  London,  but  also 
in  the  provinces. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
now  under  the  management  of  the 
Education  Department, would  appear 
above  all  others  to  be  marked  out  as 
the  one  whose  magnificiently  filled 
galleries  should  be  fully  explained,  so 
that  those  treasures  of  priceless  value 
and  of  unique  interest  should  be 
intelligible  to  the  public. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  the 
small  but  most  competent  staff 
attached  to  this  museum  is  too 
limited  to  undertake  such  a task, 
especially  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  extra  work  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
great  extension  lately  carried  out, 
which  has  made  this  museum  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  Education  Department  should  not 
take  up  the  matter  warmly  and  allot 
the  small  but  necessary  funds,  and  at 
once  make  some  addition  to  the  staff, 
with  Parliamentary  sanction  if  neces- 
sary,and  try  what  can  be  done  by  short 
lectures  and  also  by  the  plan  suggested 
of  paid  “guide-demonstrators.” 

The  Natural  History  Museum,  a 
department  of  the  British  Museum, 
would  seem  especially  marked  out 
for  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

What  a fund  of  most  interesting 
information  might  be  given  in  every 
one  of  its  galleries,  and  how  largely 
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it  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
institution.  Kew  Gardens  it  is  im- 
possible to  visit  without  longing  for 
the  power  of  obtaining  guidance  and 
special  information,  which  for  the 
ordinary  visitor  is  tedious  and  tire- 
some to  obtain  by  continual  reference 
to  a plan  or  guide  book  printed  in 
small  type. 

Thereare  manyother  similar  places 
where  this  system  is  urgently  required. 

Now  that  the  British  Museum  has 
shown  what  can  be  done,  I repeat 
the  time  has  arrived  when,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  a great  and  growing 
want  should  be  supplied  forthwith, 
which  would  draw  largely  increased 
numbers  to  our  museums,  galleries 
and  gardens,  adding  thereby  greatly 
to  the  interest,  knowledge,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  nation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SUDELEY. 

Ormeley  Lodge, 

Ham  Common,  Surrey. 


“Times”  Leading  Article. 


October  20th,  1911. 

A year  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  printing  a letter  from  Lord 
Sudeley  in  which  he  called  atten- 
tion to  a public  want  recognised  by 
many  and  dimly  felt  by  much  larger 
numbers.  He  pointed  out  that  our 
great  museums,  with  their  vast  stores 
of  information  and  potentialities  of 
public  instruction,  are  very  im- 
perfectly utilized.  They  are  visited, 
no  doubt,  by  respectable  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  course  of  a year, 
though  these  numbers,  when  com- 
pared with  the  population  to  which 
the  museums  are  accessible,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  at  all  satisfactory. 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 


they  largely  represent  visits  which 
are  never  repeated,  and  visits  made 
only  because  it  is  thought  the  proper 
thing  for  persons  coming  to  London 
for  a holiday  to  see  these  great 
collections.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  the  motive  of  such 
visits,  but  the  vague  impression  of 
magnitude,  richness,  and  variety 
which  is  all  that  we  can  expect 
museums  to  make  in  such  conditions, 
is  rather  a long  way  from  satisfying 
any  reasonable  conception  of  the 
place  that  our  museums  are  fitted 
to  fill  in  general  popular  education. 
Lord  Sudeley  has  noted,  in  com- 
mon with  many  more  of  us,  the 
listless  demeanour  of  a great  pro- 
portion of  those  who  may  be  seen 
wandering  about  museums.  But 
not  content  with  noting  the  fact 
he  sought  for  its  explanation,  and 
found  it  in  the  lack  of  guidance  and 
the  difficulty  of  grappling  with  such 
a multitude  of  novel  objects  without 
some  more  effective  assistance  than 
a guide-book  can  yield.  He  there- 
fore made  the  practical  suggestion, 
which  we  were  glad  to  support, 
that  a race  of  “guide-demonstrators” 
should  be  called  into  being,  whose 
function  it  should  be  to  put  life  into 
dry  bones  by  explaining  to  visitors 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  objects 
around  them,  what  is  their  bearing 
upon  one  another,  and  what  is  the 
central  idea  and  purpose  of  their 
grouping  in  the  particular  order 
adopted.  To-day  we  publish  another 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Lord 
Sudeley  in  which  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  recording  a partial  adoption 
of  his  idea,  and  the  gratifying  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  it.  The 
British  Musuem  has  instituted  a 
series  of  excellent  demonstrations, 
given  free  of  charge  daily  at  12 
o’clock  and  3 o’clock  to  parties  of 
20,  besides  arranging  for  further 
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demonstrations  obtainable  upon  due 
notice  being  given.  These  demon- 
strations are  greatly  appreciated,  but 
their  existence  is  not  very  widely 
known,  probably  because  there  is 
not  much  money  available  to  adver- 
tise them,  or  indeed  to  meet  the  cost 
involved  in  a great  increase  in  the 
numbers  attending. 

For  of  course  everything  of  the 
kind  involves  expense.  The  regular 
officials  of  our  museums  ‘have  their 
hands  very  full  with  their  own  regular 
work,  and  if  the  system  is  to  be 
extended  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
services  ofa  special  staffof  competent 
persons  must  be  secured.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  experiment 
begun  at  the  British  Museum  will 
not  be  suspended  for  want  of  money, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  it  will  be 
persevered  in  there  and  elsewhere 
upon  some  adequate  basis.  Some 
good  work  of  the  kind  is  done  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  though  the  lack 
of  funds  for  its  extension  is  acutely 
felt.  At  the  Imperial  Institute,  and 
some  of  the  Musuems,  a good  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  attaching 
to  the  exhibits  descriptive  labels 
clearly  expressed  and  printed  in 
legible  type.  These  labels  are  of 
great  assistance  to  people  seriously 
in  search  of  information,  and  their 
presence,  we  cannot  doubt,  has  done 
much  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
persons  really  desirous  of  making 
intelligent  use  of  the  museums. 
They  would  also  greatly  lighten  the 
labours  of  “guide-demonstrators.” 
But  however  good  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  viva  voca 
instruction.  They  convey  isolated 
facts  to  the  spectator,  but  they  do 
not  greatly  help  him  to  correlate  the 
facts,  to  weave  them  into  a system, 
or  to  connect  them  with  the  other 
knowledge  that  he  may  possess. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  these  things  that 


constitute  education,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  accumulation  of  bits  of 
information . Systematized  knowledge 
is  the  soul  of  a museum,  the  unseen 
frame  upon  which  all  the  isolated 
objects  must  hang  if  the  collection  is 
to  have  any  real  educational  value. 
But  such  knowledge  is  unattainable 
by  visitors  to  a museum,  unless  they 
bring  a great  deal  of  it  with  them, 
and  also  spend  a large  amount  of 
time  in  consecutive  study.  For 
others  the  collection  needs  interpre- 
tation, and  the  key  cannot  be  given 
except  by  competent  teachers.  The 
mass  of  objects  is  merely  bewildering 
until  someone  reveals  the  hidden 
sequences  of  thought  and  purpose 
which  they  embody. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the 
pity  of  it,  there  is  no  place  in  which 
real  education  can  be  so  easily  and 
efficiently  given  as  in  a museum  if 
the  intelligent  teacher  be  present. 
Other  teachers  have  to  range  far 
afield  for  their  illustrations,  and  at 
the  best  their  materials  must  be 
scanty.  In  the  museum  all  the 
materials  are  at  hand,  arranged  in 
historical  or  other  sequence ; for 
everything  the  lecturer  has  to  say 
there  is  a concrete  object  to  fix  it  in 
the  hearer’s  mind  ; and  the  process 
of  instruction  goes  on  smoothly  and 
effectively.  In  failing  to  provide 
demonstrators  we  are  really  throwing 
away  a most  valuable  part  of  the 
nation’s  educational  equipment.  We 
pay  teachers  all  over  the  country 
to  convey  systematized  instruction 
under  difficulties,  and  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  apparatus.  On  the  other 
hand  we  pay  very  large  sums  for  the 
formation  and  upkeep  of  what  is 
probably,  taken  as  a whole,  the  finest 
collection  of  apparatus  in  the  world. 
For  want  of  intelligent  co-ordination 
the  two  domains  are  connected  by 
slender  paths  known  only  to  a few, 
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instead  of  by  broad  highways  upon 
which  many  may  travel.  As  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  nation  are  concerned,most 
of  our  museums  are  dead  things  upon 
which  they  occasionally  gaze  with  a 
bewilderment  that  quickly  destroys 
even  curiosity.  Yet  museums  need 
only  living  exponents  to  become 
living  things  of  unrivalled  potency 
for  educational  ends.  A young  man, 
perhaps, possessing  some  undeveloped 
capacity  for  one  of  the  arts  may  find 
at  South  Kensington  a magnificent 
collection  of  examples  belonging  to 
all  ages.  But  if  there  is  no  one  to 
lend  a human  interest  to  the  series, 
to  show  him  the  meaning  of  the 
sequences,  to  tell  him  at  least  in 
outline  what  manner  of  men  they 
were  who  produced  the  things  before 
him,  in  what  conditions  they  were 
produced,  and  how  they  are  related 
to  the  things  that  went  before  them 
and  came  after,  the  museum  is  of  no 
more  use  to  him  than  the  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  a curiosity  shop. 
It  is  liable  to  be  worse  than  useless 
and  to  afflict  him  with  an  enduring 
impression  of  boredom  and  perplexity. 
Another  man,  capable  of  something 
more  than  just  enjoying  a fine  day, 
may  go  to  Kew.  He  will  find  plants 
from  all  corners  of  the  world,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  him  except  green 
things  like  those  in  his  father’s 
garden.  Even  the  labels,  of  which 
there  are  many,  do  not  help  him  to 
begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  collection.  He  needs  someone 
to  show  him  the  wealth  of  interest  in 
the  things  about  him.  Our  great 
collections  need  interpreters  to  give 
them  value,  and  to  enable  the  nation 
to  get  from  them  the  true  education 
which  opens  men’s  eyes  to  the 
wonder  and  perplexity  of  the  world 
they  live  in,  and  supplies  them  with 
other  interests  than  those  of  their 
routine  occupations. 


“Times”  Article. 


ENGINEERING  SUPPLEMENT. 

October  i^th,  1911. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
sound  reason  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  Lord  Sudeley  in  the  “Times” 
last  Saturday  that  the  museums 
of  this  country  would  be  far  more 
attractive  and  useful  if  provision 
could  be  made  for  “ guide-demon- 
strators” or  lecturers  to  reveal  to 
the  general  public  what  is  best 
worth  seeing.  If  the  Engineering 
section  of  South  Kensington  M useum 
is  considered  as  an  example,  it  is 
obvious  that  direction  might  well 
be  given  to  the  minds  of  the  groups 
of  children  of  all  ages  who  at  present 
regard  it  as  a playground.  Again 
it  is  clear  that  the  deserted  appear- 
ance often  worn  by  the  Geological 
Museum  could  easily  be  transformed 
into  vitality  by  an  organized  scheme 
whereby  the  rocks  and  metals,  the 
crystals  and  coal-measure  specimens, 
the  gems  and  minerals,  might  be 
allowed  to  reveal  their  history  and 
their  purposes  to  the  general  public. 
Lord  Sudeley  points  out  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  this 
end  at  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere  ; but  there  is  scope  for 
a larger  scheme  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Probably  the  best 
results  would  be  brought  about  by 
enlisting  the  services  of  voluntary 
specialists  and  amateurs,  appointed 
or  sanctioned  by  the  councils  of 
learned  societies  and  institutions, 
to  deal  at  stated  times  with  the 
sections  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
The  system  of  paid  “ guides  ” might 
thus  be  avoided.  d here  exists  in 
this  country  a vast  fund  of  amateur 
talent  exactly  suited  to  this  kind  of 
helpful  work.  It  has  already  been 
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drawn  upon  to  some  extent  by 
architects  to  create  interest  in  such 
buildings  as  the  City  churches  ; and 
it  is  available,  under  proper  organiza- 
tion, to  carry  out  a like  project  in 
the  Museums  of  Engineering  and 
Natural  Science,  so  that  the  models 
and  specimens  may  become,  for  the 
intelligent  public,  something  more 
than  toys  and  something  less  than 
perplexing  mysteries. 

Schools  and  the  British 
Museum. 

A POPULAR  INNOVATION. 


“ Times,"  yd  Sept.,  1912. 
(By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A.,  Official  Guide.) 

In  the  following  notes  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  Reading  Room  is 
assumed,  as  are  also  the  facilities 
which  the  Museum  galleries  have 
ever  afforded  to  users  of  the  admir- 
able guidebooks  to  the  different 
departments.  Obvious,  too,  are  the 
value  of  the  special  exhibitions  held 
on  such  occasions  as  the  recent 
tercentenary  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  sculptures  to  the 
art  students  who  may  frequently  be 
seen  at  their  easels,  paying  homage 
to  the  Elgin  Marbles.  But  as  re- 
gards the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
it  might  also  be  said  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  Museum,  in  a 
serious  sense,  existed  only  in  a 
potential  form,  until  the  institution 
of  officially  conducted  tours ; for  it 
would  seem  that,  to  the  great 
majority,  personal  guidance  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  the  human  interest 
of  Museum  specimens. 

Of  the  excellent  demonstrations 
given  in  the  galleries  by  private 
lecturers  or — in  the  Egyptian  de- 


partment— by  one  of  the  depart- 
mental staff,  the  present  writer  is 
not  called  upon  to  speak  ; nor  is  it 
needful  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
skilfully  rapid  tours  independently 
organized  by  agencies  catering  for 
passing  travellers.  These  remarks 
are  confined,  rather,  to  the  official 
guidance  suggested  by  Lord  Sudeley 
in  a letter  to  The  Times  in  1910,  and 
instituted  at  Bloomsbury  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  in  April, 
1911. 

These  tours  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  which  are  taken  daily  at  the 
fixed  hours  of  noon  and  3 p.m.,  and 
those  arranged  in  advance  for  other 
hours  at  the  request  of  special 
parties.  It  is  mainly  to  the  latter 
class  that  the  following  notes  refer; 
but  the  former  class  is  also  material 
to  the  present  purpose,  if  only 
because  ihe  published  time  table, 
dividing  the  Museum  into  sections 
taken  respectively  in  different 
lectures,  brings  out  what  has  been 
imperfectly  realized  even  with  the 
aid  of  classified  and  labelled  speci- 
mens, namely,  that  a museum  is  not 
a miscellaneous  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties— still  less  a place  to  amuse 
children. 

Boys’  and  girls’  schools,  indeed, 
both  Government  and  private,  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  guidance  provided,  realizing  that 
children  learn  more  readily  through 
the  eye  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
elementary  schools  especially,  pro- 
vided and  non-provided,  have  sent 
numerous  classes  ; such  visits  count 
as  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  collections  usually  chosen  are 
either  those  illustrating  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  and  the 
Roman-British  and  Anglo-Saxon 
periods,  or  Magna  Charta  and  other 
historic  documents,  or  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities.  Among 
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institutions  that  have  each  sent  more 
than  one  party  may  be  mentioned 
the  Marylebone  Schools,  the  Jews’ 
Free  School  for  Girls  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  Foundling  Flospital. 
The  children  are  often  required  by 
their  teachers  to  write  an  account  of 
their  visit,  and  some  of  these  essays 
which  the  writer  has  seen  were  very 
creditable.  (The  elder  children 
sometimes  take  notes,  but  in  a rapid 
tour  the  notes  of  children  are  prob- 
ably valueless.)  No  generalization 
is  possible  as  to  the  age  at  which 
children  begin  to  profit  by  Museum 
demonstrations  (though  the  down- 
ward limit  for  the  guide’s  special 
parties  is  eight  years),  but  there  is 
sometimes  a tendency  to  send  those 
who  are  too  young  to  understand. 
A more  serious  tendency  is  to  attempt 
to  cram  too  much  into  one  visit,  or  to 
choose  subjects  (such  as  the  Elgin 
Marbles)  which  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  very  young. 

The  interest  of  the  London  educa- 
tional authority  in  these  school  visits 
has  been  shown  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  a London  County  Council 
inspector,  who,  at  the  close,  has 
impressed  on  the  children  that  they 
should  follow  up  the  lecture  by 
visiting  the  Museum  independently. 
Some,  no  doubt,  profit  by  this  advice 
(working-class  children  may  some- 
times be  seen  sketching  in  the 
galleries),  but  there  is  too  much 
readiness  to  use  the  place  for  mere 
listless  wandering — though  the  offen- 
ders may  not  necessarily  have  come 
in  consequence  of  an  inspector’s 
admonition. 

The  guide’s  services  have  been 
more  in  demand  among  Council 
schools  than  among  schools  for  the 
upper  classes,  or  institutions  for 
higher  education  (though  many,  no 
doubt,  visit  the  Museum  without 
guidance) ; but  a certain  number  of 


girls’  schools  have  sent  parties,  and 
so  have  Manchester  Grammar  School 
and  King’s  College,  London.  Nor 
must  mention  be  omitted  of  a party 
of  school  teachers  from  Canada, 
especially  as  this  raises  the  question 
whether  the  cause  of  education  would 
not  be  better  served  by  visits  to  the 
Museum  from  bodies  of  teachers 
than  from  classes  of  school  children. 
The  name  of  Canada,  too,  suggests 
the  educational  effect  upon  Colonial 
minds  of  such  exhibitions  as  the 
English  historical  documents,  auto- 
graphs, and  literary  MSS.,  which 
can  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  sense 
of  common  nationality  among  the 
scattered  peoples  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Occasionally,  but 
not  nearly  often  enough,  the  Museum 
is  used  by  students  qualifying  in  par- 
ticular crafts.  Thus  the  L.C.C. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
sent  two  parties  of  youths  to  study, 
with  the  guide’s  assistance,  “ the 
production  of  books  ” and  “ silver- 
smiths’ work  ” respectively  ; and 
some  students  connected  with  the 
Architectural  Association  spent  part 
of  a morning  with  him  examining 
the  details  of  classical  ornament. 

The  above  instances  indicate  that 
special  parties  do  not  always  restrict 
themselves  to  the  subjects  stated  in 
the  time-table  of  the  public  tours. 
For  example,  the  guide  has  lectured 
to  the  Jews’  Free  School  on  “ The 
history  of  writing,”  and  has  shown 
to  a party  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Weights  and  Measures  the  remark- 
able weights  and  balances  in  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Babylonian 
collections.  Among  subjects  which 
specially  lend  themselves  to  illus- 
tration from  the  Museum  galleries 
are  the  historical  narratives  in  the 
Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Bible 
text.  These  subjects  have  been 
occasionally  selected  by  parties  of 
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Sunday  school  teachers  or  others 
connected  with  particular  churches 
or  chapels ; and  illustrations  of  the 
Bible  narrative  arising  in  the  ordinary 
public  tours  also  seem  to  arouse 
considerable  interest.  It  is  found, 
indeed,  that  the  Bible  narrative, 
being  familiar  to  most  people,  affords 
a useful  standard  with  which  the 
often  unfamiliar  history  of  nations 
not  prominently  Biblical  can  be 
brought  into  relation.  Nor  can  the 
contemplation  of  the  independent 
testimony  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties to  the  reality  of  Biblical  events 
be  altogether  without  religious  value. 

The  guide’s  services  are  frequently 
requested — especially  for  late  Satur- 
day afternoons — by  different  varieties 
of  “ rambling  clubs'’  or  other  less 
formally  associated  parties  connected 
either  with  a place  of  worship,  or  a 
factory  ( e.g .,  the  Royal  Ordnance 
Factory),  or  a business  firm  (e.g., 
Messrs.  Selfridge),  or  a place  of 
education  (e.g.,  the  Regent-street 
Polytechnic),  or  a philanthropic 
organization  (e.g-,  the  Social  In- 
stitutes Union),  or  merely  composed 
of  persons  all  drawn  from  some  one 
neighbourhood ; and  rarely  would 
one  wish  for  a keener  or  more  in- 
telligent audience  than  these  devotees 
of  enlightened  sight-seeing. 

The  sections  of  the  Museum  most 
in  demand  with  the  general  puplic — 
that  is,  the  sections  of  whose  educa- 
tional value  they  are  most  willing  to 
avail  themselves — would  seem  to  be, 
in  the  order  of  preference,  the 
mummies,  and  (strange  to  say)  the 
pre-historic  European  antiquities. 
The  Assyrian  collections  are  also 
much  in  favour.  The  Elgin  Marbles 
have  high  prestige,  especially  among 
the  more  educated,  but  require  for 
their  true  enjoyment  a more  sensitive 
imagination  than,  perhaps,  the 


majority  of  Museum  visitors  possess. 
Casual  observation  would  certainly 
tempt  one  to  say  that  the  galleries 
are  most  thronged  by  those  least 
likely  to  appreciate  them.  Yet  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  functions  of 
these  great  treasure-houses  may  be 
to  rouse  the  divine  faculty  of  imagin- 
ation in  minds  to  which  scope  for  it 
has  been  denied. 


Museum  Guides  and 
Education. 


WORK  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


" Times,"  ist  October,  1912. 

(By  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc.,  Official 
Guide.) 

The  coming  of  the  museum  guide 
is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  an  out- 
come of  an  idea  which  at  the  present 
day  leavens  all  learning.  If  a 
museum,  intellectually  considered, 
is  worth  anything  to  the  public,  it  is 
a storehouse  of  logically  arranged 
facts  presented  under  the  guise  of 
exhibited  objects.  The  visitor  who 
comes  as  a mere  sightseer  simply 
memorizes  some  of  the  exhibits;  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  more 
anxious  to  gain  real  information  than 
to  “ do  ” the  museum  are  intellectu- 
ally the  stronger  for  their  visit.  A 
museum,  indeed,  might  be  likened  to 
a book  written  by  various  experts  in 
their  several  departments;  but  to  the 
majority  the  book  appears  as  though 
written  in  hieroglyphics  ; and  it  is  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  that  the 
work  of  a museum  guide  has  its 
scope.  For  in  the  museum,  as  in  the 
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class-room,  the  principle  is  the  same  ; 
let  text-books,  labels,  and  guide- 
books be  ever  so  clear  and  ever  so 
attractive,  they  can  never  replace  the 
living  voice  of  the  skilful  expositor, 
And  further  : just  as  a teacher  will 
enlarge  upon  this  portion  of  a text- 
book or  omit  that  section  according 
to  his  pupils’  needs,  so  the  museum 
guide  may  pass  by  this  object  or  dwell 
on  that  suite  of  specimens  as  he 
bears  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
his  audience. 

As  regards  the  technical  informa- 
tion which  is  given  at  South  Ken- 
sington, it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that,  though  the  weekly  programme 
of  galleries  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  yet 
no  “syllabus  of  subjects”  or  “cur- 
riculum ” is  followed  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words.  The  necessity 
of  this  will  be  obvious  when  it  is 
realized  how  greatly  the  individual 
members  of  an  audience  differ  not 
only  amongst  themselves,  but  also 
from  week  to  week ; and  to  what  an 
extent  they  vary  in  age,  numbers, 
and  intellectual  calibre.  This  being 
so,  the  principle  followed  is  one  of  a 
“ natural  selection  ” of  matters  of 
general  interest  or  scientific  import- 
ance. Any  facts  relating  to  exhibits 
prominent  in  size  or  beauty,  features 
of  structure  or  function,  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  points  in  geographical 
distribution,  past  history,  and  present 
relationships  ; all  these  categories 
and  others  are  laid  under  contribution 
in  varying  proportions  from  time  to 
time.  Interesting  or  rare  objects 
which  would  be  lost  to  the  average 
visitor  are  thus  brought  before  his 
notice  ; and  again  others,  the  import- 
ance of  which  he  might  perhaps 
exaggerate,  are  as  far  as  possible 
seen  in  due  scientific  perspective. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The 
recent  work  done  by  investigators 
and  the  light  thrown  by  modern 


research  upon  biological  and  physical 
problems  could  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed.  And  finally,  the 
scientific  value  of  a “ theory  ” in 
solving  such  problems  or  in  corre- 
lating series  of  ascertained  facts  is 
exemplified  from  many  a specimen 
and  preparation  to  which  attention 
is  directed. 

The  object  most  directly  reached 
is,  of  course,  the  removal  of  popular 
errors  of  fact — e.g.,  that  the  whale  is 
a fish  or  that  the  coral  polyp  is  an 
insect ; for  such  heresies  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  one  might  suppose. 
With  the  disappearance  of  errors 
due  to  imperfect  knowledge,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  certain  fallacious  argu- 
ments so  often  heard  in  connexion 
with  natural  history  may  at  least 
become  rarer — e.g.,  that  because 
some  animals  are  carnivorous,  there- 
fore they  exist  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preying  upon  some  other  kind. 
Either  type  of  error  is  in  a fair 
way  of  becoming  extinct  with  the 
mere  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  life  ; for,  once  roused, 
this  rarely  fails  to  result  in  the  culti- 
vation of  powers  of  observation  and 
reasoning. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
to  stem  the  tide  of  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
only  firm  foundation  for  such  a hope 
lies  in  the  awakening  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  also  in  the  cultivation  of 
a truly  aesthetic  sense  as  opposed  to 
the  fashion  of  the  moment.  Rever- 
ence is  not  too  strong  a word  to  use 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  mysteries  of  life  and  what 
lies  behind  its  varied  and  wonderful 
manifestations.  Though  no  actual 
words  be  uttered  on  this  and  many 
such  topics,  the  attitude  of  the 
speaker  may,  and  should  be,  none 
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the  less  clear.  Of  a certainty,  his 
teaching  will  be  educationally  the 
stronger  for  being  conceived  in  the 
right  spirit. 

The  proof  that  the  work  of  a 
museum  guide  is  really  educational 
is  to  be  found  in  the  resultant 
mental  attitude  of  those  who  form 
his  audiences.  At  the  Natural 
History  Museum  it  is  often  the  case 
that  adults  and  children  pay  visit 
after  visit — obviously  because  such 
information  is  sought  for ; and  no 
group  has  yet  failed  to  become  en- 
thusiastic over  such  study  long 
before  the  time  has  arrived  for  con- 
cluding that  particular  “ tour.” 
Facts  bearing  on  current  theories 
are  eagerly  received ; and  note- 
taking is  frequent.  In  every  gallery 
visited,  the  plan  of  arrangement  is 
pointed  out  so  that  future  individual 
work  is  suggested  and  facilitated. 
Moreover,  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  questions  and  inquiries.  This 
important  feature  might  conceivably 
lend  itself  to  abuse  ; but  it  has  never 
yet  shown  a hint  of  degeneration. 
The  reason  for  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  listeners 
are  in  earnest.  However  intellectu- 
ally equipped  a visitor  to  the  Museum 
may  be,  he  comes  with  the  intention 
of  getting  all  he  can  out  of  his  visit ; 
and  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  way 
of  being  assisted  in  his  quest  he  is 
usually  ready  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
This  applies  with  added  significance 
in  the  case  of  natural  history  societies 
or  field  clubs  which  come  to  the 
Museum  with  the  express  object  of 
studying  some  special  order  or 
subject  ; in  the  latter  event  examples 
illustrating  the  point  in  view  are 
selected  from  various  galleries.  But 
in  either  instance,  the  visitor’s 
necessity  becomes  the  guide’s  oppor- 
tunity. Certainly,  the  character  of 
the  concluding  “ conversation  ” in- 


variably indicates  that  “ gentle  and 
simple  ” alike  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
inauguration  of  a system  which, 
properly  discharged  and  developed, 
promises  to  become  little  less  than  a 
new  factor  in  national  education. 


Guides  at  the  Museums. 


LORD  SUDELEY’S  SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Times." 

$th  October,  19x2. 

Sir, — May  I once  again  ask  for 
your  powerful  aid  in  pushing  forward 
the  scheme  of  having  thoroughly 
competent  but  popular  “guide 
demonstrators”  to  show  and  explain 
the  treasures  in  all  our  great 
museums,  galleries  and  public 
gardens  ? Thanks  to  your  advocacy 
during  the  past  two  years  in 
supporting  a suggestion  I ventured 
to  make,  a great  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  taken. 

The  British  Museum  at  Blooms- 
bury, and  now  the  Natural  History 
also,  give  regular  lectures  twice 
every  day  and  special  lectures  for 
schools  and  private  parties,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  several  provincial 
museums  have  also  adopted  the 
principle.  At  the  British  Museum 
during  this  year,  irrespective  of 
students,  schools  and  private  parties, 
about  12,000  will  have  attended  the 
regular  lectures,  notwithstanding  the 
closing  during  the  suffragist  trouble, 
and  at  the  Natural  History  for  the 
short  period  since  the  system  was 
started  at  this  museum  last  May  not 
far  short  of  6,000.  So  popular  at 
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the  British  Museum  are  these 
lectures  (mainly  due  to  the  selection 
of  a thoroughly  efficient  official 
guide)  that  the  serious  difficulty  is 
frequently  encountered  of  how  to 
keep  the  desired  number  of  25  from 
mounting  up  to  over  40  or  50,  and 
. thus  of  preventing  many  visitors 
from  hearing  and  seeing  properly. 

Two  reports  have  lately  appeared 
in  your  Educational  Supplement  from 
the  guides  of  those  two  museums, 
and  are  intensely  interesting  in 
showing  conclusively  not  only  how 
popular  the  lectures  are,  but  how 
important  this  new  factor  is  becoming 
from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  guide  of  the  British  Museum 
points  out  that  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  both  Government  and 
private,  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
__  advantage  of  the  guidance  provided, 
realizing  that  children  learn  more 
rapidly  through  the  eye  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  guide  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  states 
that  adults  and  children  pay  visit 
after  visit,  obviously  because  such 
information  is  sought  for,  and  no 
group  has  yet  failed  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  such  study  long 
before  the  time  has  arrived  for 
concluding  that  particular  “tour.” 

Great  and  far-reaching  as  has 
been  this  success,  does  it  not, 
however,  show  more  clearly  than 
ever  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
plan  into  all  similar  institutions 
without  further  delay  ? Has  not  the 
moment  come  when  the  magnificent 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  working 
under  the  Education  Department, 
and  therefore  specially  concerned  in 
forwarding  such  a great  educational 
success,  should  open  up  its  vast  and 
priceless  treasures  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  intelligent  public  who  gladly 
seek  for  information  where  it  can  be 
found  ? No  doubt  since  its  great 


extension  the  time  of  its  staff  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  in  getting  the 
museum  in  order  and  rearranging 
exhibits  as  to  have  been  unable  to 
consider  any  other  matter,  but  it 
would  seem  that  now  its  further 
development  might  go  on  pari  passu 
with  a well-conceived  system  of 
popular  instruction,  and  thus  greatly 
increaseits  popularity  and  usefulness. 

Is  not  this  a fitting  time  for  the 
Education  Department  itself  to  step 
in  and  show  what  can  be  done  in 
their  own  incomparable  Art  Museum, 
and  perhaps  carry  it  out  in  a still 
morecomprehensivemanner ? Again, 
ought  not  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Imperial  Institute,  the  new  London 
Museum,  the  Wallace  Collection  at 
Hertford  House,  the  Tower  of 
London,  Kew  Gardens,  and  all  pro- 
vincial museums  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  ? 

I have  personally  attended 
meetings  of  the  authorities  who 
have  control  of  the  Tower  and  of 
Kew  Gardens,  and  have  strongly 
urged  the  advisability  of  the  scheme 
being  adopted,  but  I much  fear  that 
unless  it  is  taken  up  in  a vigorous 
manner  by  the  public  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  apathy  and 
dislike  of  change  which  reigns 
supreme  will  enable  the  small 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the 
system  adopted. 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  one 
afternoon  a week  small  parties  of 
visitors  are  conducted  through  the 
various  sections,  when  the  important 
features  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
exhibits  are  explained  by  members 
of  the  staff,  and  similar  arrangements 
are  made  for  schools.  I can  say 
from  personal  experience  how  admir- 
ably this  instruction  is  given  ; but  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  highly- 
trained  officials  can  ill  be  spared 
from  their  regular  duties,  and  that 
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special  “guide  demonstrators ” would 
enable  this  instruction  to  be  more 
economically  and  frequently  given. 
Want  of  funds  may  be  a difficulty, 
but, surely,  thisshould  be  surmounted 
where  a knowledge  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  concerned. 

You,  Sir,  have  well  pointed  out 
“ that  our  museums  need  only  living 
exponents  to  become  living  things  of 
unrivalled  potency  for  educational 
needs.”  Has  not  the  nation  a right 
to  claim  that  for  the  millions  which 
have  been  spent  in  creating  these 
great  institutions  some  adequate 
interest  on  these  vast  sums  should 
forthwith  be  given  in  the  way  of 
enjoyment  and  instruction,  and  that 
almost  by  the  stroke  of  a magic  wand 
life  and  happiness  should  be  infused 
into  the  mind  of  nearly  every  visitor  ? 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  No  one 
can  watch  as  I have  constantly  done, 
a group  listening  to  the  well-trained 
and  clear-voiced  guide  and  have 
observed  the  interest,  and  indeed  the 
delight,  portrayed  on  every  counten- 
ance, and  then  compare  it  with  the 
lifeless  galleries  aud  apathetic 
visitors  of  other  museums  but  will 
be  convinced  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  which  accrue  from  the 
institution  of  the  system  of  popular 
“guide  demonstrators”  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
guide  that  “ Let  text-books,  labels, 
and  guide-books  be  ever  so  clear  and 
ever  so  attractive,  they  can  never 
replace  the  living  voice  of  the  skilful 
expositor.” 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SUDELEY. 

Ormeley  Lodge, 

Ham  Common,  Surrey. 


From  the  “ Daily  Express .” 

March  iyth,  1913. 

Great  National  Assets. 


TREASURES  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
EXPLAINED  BY  GUIDES. 


By  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley,  F.R.S. 

The  enormous  boon  which  has 
been  conferred  at  the  British 
Museum  and  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  by  the  appointment  of 
guide-demonstrators  is  even  now 
hardly  realised,  and  deserves  far 
more  publicity  than  has  yet  been 
given  to  it. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
the  community  deeply  interested  in 
having  the  contents  of  these  great 
institutions  made  known  to  them. 
First,  students ; second,  schools ; 
third,  the  intelligent  public.  Much 
has  to  be  said  about  the  desirability 
of  greater  facilities  being  granted  to 
the  first  two  classes  ; it  is  for  the 
third  I desire  specially  to  appeal. 

To  this  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  in  no  way  students, 
but  are  those  who  love  to  obtain 
information  in  an  inexpensive  and 
pleasant  manner,  what  has  been 
done  is  a benefit  impossible  to  over- 
state. Hitherto  our  great  museums 
have  been  regarded  as  vast  recept- 
acles of  collections  of  enormous 
historical  interest,  but  unfortunately 
clouded  with  an  overpowering 
atmosphere  of  mystery.  The  list- 
less demeanour  of  the  bulk  of 
visitors,  their  aimlessness  and  the 
piteous  depression  and  bewilderment, 
have  often  been  remarked. 

Now  all  this  has  been  changed, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  have  shown  how  to  open 
up  for  enjoyment  a vast  educational 
asset. 
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Daily  Lectures. 

In  April,  1911,  a guide-demon- 
strator was  appointed  by  them  to 
give  lectures  twice  a day,  and  since 
May,  1912,  the  same  thing  has  been 
carried  out  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  Lectures  are  also  given 
daily  to  private  parties. 

The  experiment  has  proved  an 
unqualified  success.  In  this  short 
time  at  least  forty-five  thousand 
people  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  lectures. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
plan  adopted. 

A printed  notice  posted  up  in  the 
hall  at  each  of  the  museums  shows 
daily  the  section  which  is  allocated 
for  a lecture.  No  charge  whatever 
is  made.  Twice  a day,  at  twelve 
and  three  o’clock,  for  one  hour,  the 
lecture  is  given  to  a party  nominally 
of  twenty-five,  but  almost  always 
numbering  considerably  more,  who 
accompany  the  guide  round  the 
exhibits  so  specified. 

Everything  depends  on  the  guide. 
He  must  be  a man  of  pleasant 
manner  and  good  voice,  able  to 
describe  profound  subjects  in  a very 
simple  way.  He  must  be  free  from 
all  the  horrors  of  a so-called  parrot 
guide,  and  he  must  have  great  tact 
and  patience,  for  unfortunately  he 
has  to  put  up  with  many  troubles  of 
noise  and  the  worries  of  young 
children  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  be  present. 

In  the  selection  of  the  present 
guides,  the  directors  of  these  two 
museums  have  been  specially 
fortunate. 

What  has  been  so  well  done  at 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Natural 
History  Museum  ought  certainly 
to  be  at  once  carried  out  in  all 
museums,  galleries,  and  botanic 
gardens. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the 


advantage  of  the  system  I would 
suggest  that  they  should  visit  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which, 
although  a branch  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  therefore  specially 
interested,  limits  its  activities  in  the 
way  of  interpretation  to  students, 
and  leaves  the  intelligent  public  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Let  them  walk  through  the 
magnificent  museum,  with  its  count- 
less treasures,  and  let  them  observe 
the  practical  absence  of  the  general 
public. 

In  saying  this,  let  me  point  out 
that  I desire  to  cast  no  reflection  on 
the  staff  employed  at  the  museum. 
There  never  was  a time  when  each 
department  was  so  well  officered  and 
the  special  work  of  the  museum 
better  carried  out.  But  each  of 
these  gentlemen  has  his  own  special 
work  to  do,  and  if  lectures  are  to  be 
given,  it  must  be  done  by  people 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Crowded  and  Happy. 

Having  visited  this  museum, 
utterly  weary  with  its  desolate  and 
lifeless  condition,  let  them  pay  a 
visit  to  the  British  Museum  at 
Bloomsbury  and  go  round  the 
galleries  with  the  guide,  as  I have 
often  done. 

There  they  will  find  the  exact 
opposite  in  every  respect.  They 
will  see  a museum  teeming  with 
visitors,  galleries  well  filled,  and 
everybody  interested  and  happy, 
because  they  know  that  they  can 
easily  obtain  the  information  which 
they  desire. 

On  enquiry,  they  will  discover 
that  during  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  institution  of  the  guide  system, 
the  whole  place  has  been  popularised, 
and  the  listless,  aimless  spirit  has 
given  place  to  one  of  eager  interest. 
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They  will  find  that  the  number  of 
visitors  has  largely  increased,  and 
that  the  numbers  for  the  past  two 
years,  are,  roughly  speaking,  about 
thirty-five  thousand  more  than  there 
were  in  the  previous  two  years. 
They  will  hear  that  during  the  last 
seven  and  a half  months,  sixty-five 
thousand  picture  postcards  have 
been  sold  to  people  interested  in  the 
exhibits,  and  that  the  sale  of  guide 
books  has  largely  increased. 

In  every  respect  they  will  find  a 
complete  difference  between  the  two 
systems. 

Surely  the  time  has  arrived  when 
every  museum,  gallery,  and  botanic 
garden  throughout  the  country  ought 
to  adopt  the  British  Museum  plan, 
so  that  the  hidden  treasures  may  be 
interpreted  in  a pleasant  manner  to 
those  who,  having  paid  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  buildings  and  collecting 
the  contents,  have  therefore  a right 
to  the  information  being  afforded. 

Naturally  there  are  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  every  case,  but  these 
have  to  be  faced.  Questions  of 
finance  have  to  be  settled,  and 
people  have  to  be  taught  to  be 
specially  careful  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lectures,  and  to  help  the  lecturer 
as  far  as  they  can. 

Unfortunately,  the  extension  of 
the  system,  so  universally  approved 
of,  is  delayed,  and  unless  urgent 
steps  are  taken  by  the  public  and 
their  representatives,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  it  is  universally  adopted. 


Letters  to  the  “ Daily  Express.” 

“ Great  National  Assets.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express." 

Sir, -I  am  sure  that  the  public  not 
entirely  given  over  to  football  and 
the  cinematograph  will  be  grateful 


to  Lord  Sudeley  for  drawing  attention 
by  his  interesting  article  in  the 
“Express”  to  the  “popularising” 
of  the  British  and  Natural  History 
Museums  by  means  of  “ guide 
demonstrators.” 

For  many  years  the  treasures  of 
our  national  storehouses  have  been 
almost  barren  of  good,  save  to 
the  initiated,  because  they  were 
unexplained  to  the  multitude.  1 hat 
is  now  being  changed,  and  the 
parties  of  eager  lay  students  listening 
to  the  real  message  of  these  wonder- 
ful collections  is  a pleasant  sight  to 
see. 

I trust  that  other  similar  insti- 
tutions will  follow  so  excellent  an 
example. 

Hampstead.  G.  B.  EASTON. 


Unknown  Treasures. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express." 

Sir, — I read  with  much  interest 
Lord  Sudeley’s  article  in  to-day’s 
issue  of  the  “ Express.” 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  essay  must 
indeed  echo  the  writer's  suggestion 
that  qualified  guide-lecturers  should 
be  provided  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  for  our  other  famous 
art  collections  and  picture  galleries. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum, 
more  especially,  was  instituted  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
masses,  and,  full  as  it  is  of  treasures, 
they  are  comparitively  unknown 
except  to  art  lovers  and  the  few  who, 
as  Lord  Sudeley  rightly  puts  it, 
“ fend  for  themselves.” 

I frequently  experience  keen 
delight  and  much  valuable  inform- 
ation from  the  terse  and  learned 
descriptions  of  the  brilliant  lecturer 
at  the  British  Museum,  whose  wide 


reading  and  almost  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  must  impress  all  who 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  listening 
to  him. 

W.L.F. 

Great  Russell-street,  March  17. 

Great  National  Assets. 


To  the  Editov  of  the  “ Express.” 

Sir, — It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to 
endorse  every  word  of  Lord  Sudeley’s 
article  in  your  issue  of  Monday  last. 

One  hears  on  all  sides  of  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  that  people 
are  deriving  from  the  able  work  of 
the  guide-demonstrators  at  the 
British  and  Natural  History 
Museums,  and  the  intelligent  public 
for  whom  Lord  Sudeley  pleads  may 
well  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  untir- 
ing persistence  with  which  he  has 
urged  the  appointment  of  those 
officials. 

Perhaps  Lord  Sudeley  may  seem 
hardly  to  do  justice  to  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  museums.  All  who  have  had 
occasion  to  make  enquiries  of  these 
gentlemen  know  with  what  complete 
readiness  they  will  take  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  give  information.  But 
that  was  not  his  point.  He  properly 
emphasised  the  cardinal  facts  that 
the  public,  to  whom,  after  all,  the 
museums  and  their  treasures  belong, 
have  a right  to  free  instruction  on 
the  beauty  and  historical  importance 
of  these  things,  that  they  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  for  them,  and 
that  they  will  do  well  not  to  be 
satisfied  until  the  example  of  the 
British  Museum  authorities  is 
followed  by  those  in  charge  of  all 
the  great  national  collections. 

E.  E.  DORLING. 
Kew,  March  18. 


Great  National  Assets. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express.” 

Sir, — No  one  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  taken  round  the 
British  Museum  by  the  delightful 
lecturer  who  illuminates  and  vivifies 
all  he  describes  can  for  a moment 
doubt  what  a tremendous  boon  those 
lectures  are  to  every  section  of  the 
community. 

People  of  all  ages  and  classes 
attend  them  in  such  numbers  that 
the  lecturer  would  really  need  to  be 
multiplied  by  two  and  the  time 
similarly  increased.  There  is  no 
sign  of  listlessness  in  the  audience. 
Not  only  has  the  lecturer  to  instruct ; 
he  sometimes  has  to  act  as  policeman 
to  restrain  the  crowd,  closely  pressing 
round  him  and  the  exhibits  he 
describes. 

At  one  of  the  lectures  I found 
myself  next  a boy  of  about  fourteen, 
absolutely  in  rags.  He  was  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  a graphic 
lecture  on  Greek  and  Roman  life. 
During  a brief  pause  I asked  the  boy 
if  he  often  came  to  the  museum. 
He  said,  “Yes,  often,  lady;  but  I 
never  knew  about  the  gentleman 
before.  I only  saw  what  was  wrote 
on  the  things,  but  he  does  tell  about 
it  beautiful.” 

That  boy  was  eagerly  learning 
what  he  never  could  have  learned 
but  for  this  admirable  institution  of 
lectures  on  our  treasures  in  the 
Museum. 

One  hopes  that  before  long  the 
number  of  lecturers  in  the  British 
Museum  may  be  doubled,  and  that 
every  other  museum  will  follow  this 
splendid  example  of  making  our 
great  national  assets  of  much  greater 
national  value  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

NANCY  REECE. 

Sevenoaks. 
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Letter  from  Rev.  John  Dawes,  D.D. 

Our  Museums. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express 
Sir,— The  article  of  Lord  Sudeley 
in  the  “Express”  of  March  17  on 
the  appointment  of  “guide  demon- 
strators” in  our  museums  raises  an 
interesting  question. 

The  British  Museum  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  movement  by 
appointing  such  a guide. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  popularise  the 
instruction  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  rich  contents  of  our 
museums,  when  explained  by  a 
capable  person.  No  doubt  many 
have  understood  better  and  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  objects 
exhibited  after  listening  to  the 
explanation  of  the  guide  than  they 
could  have  been  without  it.  But 
whether  this  may  be  called  “edu- 
cating the  masses  ” or  “multitude” 
I hold  in  abeyance. 

The  guide-demonstrators  are  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  have  a 
wish  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  or  nature  of  the 
exhibits,  but  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  fully  to 
satisfy  their  desire.  Such  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  persons  who 
listened  to  the  demonstrator,  as  I 
went  round  with  them  during  the 
lecture  ; for  them  the  appointment  of 
guide-demonstrators  is  most  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  all  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  our  museums, 
as  a most  useful  means  of  instruction 
for  the  general  public. 

Lord  Sudeley  suggests  that 
“ people  have  to  be  taught  to  be 
specially  careful  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lecturer.”  This  is  a strange  but 
not  unnecessary  warning.  I followed 
the  lecturer  through  the  Egyptian 
department  one  morning,  when 


several  times  it  was  difficult  to  hear 
what  he  said,  though  close  to  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  noise  made  by 
a number  of  children,  and  three 
times  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
speaking,  the  noise  being  so  great. 
On  another  occasion,  a friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  she  had  experienced  the 
same  annoyance  and  that  the  guide 
had  to  stop  and  speak  to  the  children. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  children  into  our  mus- 
eums without  some  adult  person 
with  them.  I noticed  the  necessity 
of  some  such  rule  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  a guide-demonstrator  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  mentioned  it  to 
one  of  the  leading  officials,  who  agreed 
with  me.  I have  seen  girls  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  bringing 
in  one  or  two  little  tots,  and  quite 
young  children  alone  wandering 
about  in  the  museum,  very  likely 
sent  by  their  parents  to  have  them 
out  of  their  way. 

Some  time  ago  on  a Sunday  after- 
noon, I paid  a visit  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum — in  the  lower  part 
there  was  no  one  but  the  officials. 

I heard  a good  deal  of  noise  of  move- 
ment overhead,  and  on  going  up  I 
found  a number  of  children  playing 
at  what  seemed  to  be  “ hide  and 
seek  ” but  I did  not  find  one  adult 
present. 

Our  museums  ought  to  be  guarded 
from  becoming  playgrounds  for 
children,  or  places  where  the  parents 
can  send  them  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
but  they  should  be  under  the  care  of 
their  parents  or  some  responsible 
adult. 

The  appointment  of  a guide- 
demonstrator  in  every  museum  I 
cordially  endorse,  as  a means  of 
increasing  the  educational  value  of 
our  museums. 

JOHN  S.  DAWES. 
Grove  Road,  Surbiton. 
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Great  National  Assets. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express." 

Sir, — Lord  Sudeley’s  renewed 
campaign  for  placing  official  guides 
at  our  national  museums  deserves 
emphatic  support.  His  efforts  have 
had  the  happiest  results  already,  but 
a grateful  public  should  ask  for  more. 

The  banquet  of  delicate  delights 
at  South  Kensington  in  its  very 
richness  baffles  the  timid  guest. 
Nowhere  is  a guide  more  needed. 
At  Hertford  House,  again,  a master- 
of-arms  could  make  the  armoury 
live.  Even  the  austerity  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  might  yield 
to  enthusiasm  and  historical  imagin- 
ation. 

The  cost  would  be  trifling,  and  no 
money  could  be  better  spent. 

TAXPAYER. 

Braunton,  N.  Devon. 

Great  National  Assets. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express.” 

Sir, — I beg  to  add  my  testimony 
to  the  very  admirable  educational 
work  now  being  accomplished  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  by  the 
able  and  tactful  scientific  guide- 
lecturer  demonstrating  therein  twice 
a day  portions  of  these  most  excell- 
ently arranged  galleries,  and  would 
venture  to  urge  a similar  educational 
treatment  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
exhibits  at  the  neighbouring  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum. 

Having  attended  many  of  these 
lectures  with  much  profit  and 
pleasure,  and  having  also  closely 
observed  the  interested  attitude  of 
both  young  and  old  in  the  course  of 
the  demonstrations,  I may  speak 
with  some  experience. 

One  reform  I would  suggest  to  the 
museum  direction  with  much  em- 


phasis, and  that  is  to  let  in  a little 
more  light  to  the  galleries,  and  do 
away  with  many  obscuring  blinds, 
which  even  on  dull  winter  days  are 
often  vexatiously  drawn  down  with 
or  without  the  excuse  of  even  a faint 
gleam  of  sunshine.  This  is  a sore 
point,  as  many  visitors  can  vouch  for. 

I sincerely  hope  that  Lord 
Sudeley’s  eloquent  appeal  in  the 
“Express”  advocating  the  extension 
of  the  guide  system  may  meet  with 
the  response  it  deserves. 

LEONARD  F.  CLOW. 
Earl’s  Court. 


Great  National  Assets. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express.” 

Sir, — On  various  occasions  I have 
taken  parties  of  boys  from  a public 
elementary  school  to  the  NaturaP 
History  and  adjoining  museums. 

Havingseen  Lord  Sudeley’s  article 
in  the  “Express”  about  the  guide- 
demonstrator  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  I determined  on  my  next 
visit  with  the  boys  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  this  gentle- 
man. 

With  a clear  voice  and  an  interest- 
ing manner  the  guide  had  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boys  within  five  seconds, 
and  for  two  hours  he  held  them  in 
thrall.  They  crowded  round  him, 
made  notes  of  what  he  said,  ques- 
tioned him,  laughed  at  his  wit,  and 
came  away  with  a very  great  admira- 
tion for  his  vast  knowledge. 

I,  too,  came  away  with  admira- 
tion, but,  to  me,  the  admiration  was 
not  merely  for  the  knowledge  the 
guide  undoubtedly  possessed,  but 
for  his  power  of  holding  the  attention 
of  a number  of  boys  for  two  hours 
when  the  said  boys  were  in  the 
middle  of  a holiday,  and  in  full 
holiday  spirit. 
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I hope  these  remarks  of  mine  will 
meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  that  they 
will  profit  thereby.  1LIFFE. 

Russell-avenue, 

Noel  Park,  N. 


Guide  Demonstrators  in 
Museums. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Express." 

Sir, — In  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  guide  demon- 
strators in  all  museums,  galleries, 
and  botanic  gardens,  Lord  Sudeley 
has  done  the  “intelligent  public  ” a 
great  service,  and  1 trust  that  his 
article  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
other  authorities,  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  to  take  up  the 
question. 

I may  say  that  I have  attended 
most  of  the  lectures  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  found  them  to  be 
most  instructive  and  entertaining. 

FRANC1S  DORLING, 

Lieut. -Colonel  and  Bt. -Colonel  R.P. 

Farnborough. 

Letter  from  Lord  Sudeley. 

Guides  in  the  Museums. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Times." 

May  16th,  1913. 

Sir, — In  the  discussion  on  popular 
I guides  to  museums  that  took  place 
I in  the  House  of  Lords  just  before 
I the  recess  there  were  a few  points 
which  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
I clear  up. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
I sympathy  shown  to  the  movement 

I by  the  House,  but  some  confusion 
was  apparent  as  to  the  classes  to  be 
I benefited.  Students  and  schools  are 


already,  in  some  measure,  cared  for, 
but  it  is  the  neglected  ordinary 
visitor,  the  intelligent  public,  who 
represent  the  class  which  should  be 
provided  for.  It  is  that  class  which 
ou"ht  to  be  able  to  obtain  easily  and 
concisely  by  spoken  word  the 
guidance  and  information  which,  as 
taxpayers,  they  have  a definite  right 
to  expect.  Statements  in  the  debate 
were  made  as  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding funds,  but  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  block  the 
way.  The  right  of  the  public  to  have 
their  own  collections  made  of  service 
to  them  and  explained  is  undoubted  , 
and  the  small  sum  required  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  with  the  original 
cost  of  the  collection,  and  would  add 
very  slightly  to  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. There  can  be  no  substantial 
reason  against  small  fees  being 
charged  under  certain  circumstances. 
For  instance, supposing  it  is  desirable 
that  the  public  tours  (limited  to  25) 
should  be  free,  why  should  not  pri- 
vate parties,  when  specially  taken 
round,  be  charged  at  least  Is.  for 
each  person  ? 

Reference  was  made  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  competent  men  able 
to  give  lectures  and  instructions  on 
several  subjects.  No  doubt  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  competent  men,  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  Is  it 
not  a fact  that  at  the  present  moment 
both  the  able  guides  at  the  British 
Museum  and  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  give  lectures  on  several 
subjects  with  great  ability  and  know- 
ledge ? It  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
actual  experts,  but  only  men  who, 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  research, 
have  been  able  to  qualify  themselves. 
Such  men,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  a right  to  judge,  acquit 
themselves  with  remarkabe  power 
and  clearness.  Surely  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  find  similarly 
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able  and  competent  men  for  other 
museums. 

The  announcement  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  Lord  Beauchamp  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the 
Tower  of  London  because,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “ the  Constable  is 
wholly  opposed  to  this  scheme,” 
was  a very  astonishing  statement. 
Ought  such  a barrier  to  be  allowed 
to  prevent  a great  national  benefit 
being  enjoyed  ? Consider  for  a 
moment  what  it  means.  This  great 
historical  monument,  replete  with 
incidents  and  tragedies  of  the  most 
moving  character,  is  closed  against 
skilled  guide  demonstrators,  and  the 
only  reason  given  is  that  it  would 
“ entail  the  disappearance  of  the 
picturesque  figures  at  present  avail- 
able as  guides.”  These  men  form 
the  corps  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“ Beefeaters.”  They  are  a splendid 
body  of  old  soldiers,  who  could  not 
be  better  employed  in  their  pictur- 
esque dresses  than  as  the  custodians 
of  the  Tower.  But  they  are  not 


competent  to  act  as  guides  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  intelligent  public  in 
the  various  thrilling  historical  inci- 
dents which  have  taken  place  in  the 
different  buildings  in  past  years. 
Are  we  to  permit  the  farce,  if  only  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  of 
allowing  that  magnificent  national 
historical  monument  to  remain  solely 
with  such  guides  merely  because  they 
are  f‘  picturesque  ” ? Surely  for 
such  demonstrations  you  require  men 
who  have  been  properly  selected  and 
tested. 

The  debate  proved  that  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  guide  demonstrators 
is  receiving  great  popular  support, 
and  that  in  a short  time  we  may  hope 
to  make  museums  no  longer  cold  and 
lifeless,  but  places  in  which  every 
visitor  may  be  certain  of  being  able 
to  receive  popular  guidance  and 
information. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SUDELEY. 

Ormeley  Lodge, 

Ham  Common,  Surrey. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 


House  of  Lords , April  29th,  1913 . 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

POPULAR  GUIDES  TO  MUSEUMS. 

Lord  SUDELEY  rose  to  ask 
His  Majesty’s  Government  whether, 
in  view  of  the  great  success  which 
has  attended  the  appointment  ot 
“guide-demonstrators”  and  the 
giving  of  short  popular  lectuies 
twice  a day  at  the  British  Museum, 
Bloomsbury,  and  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  they 
propose  to  carry  out  the  same  plan 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  Wallace  Collection 
at  Hertford  House,  the  London 
Museum,  and  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
and,  if  so,  how  soon  this  system,  now 
proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  years  to  be  so  much  wanted  and 
appreciated  by  the  public  when 
obtained,  would  be  inaugurated  at 
each  of  these  separate  institutions  ; 
and  to  move  for  an  Annual  Return 
made  up  to  June  30th  in  each  year 
from  all  public  museums,  including 
the  Tower  of  London,  picture  gal- 
leries, and  botanical  gardens  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  whether  working 
under  Government  or  under  any 
county  council,  municipality,  Uni- 
versity, or  public  authority,  showing 
under  separate  heads — 

1.  Total  number  of  visitors  during 

the  year  classified  under  the 
heads  of  Special  Students, 
Schools,  and  General  Public. 

2.  Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what 

system  is  adopted  for  the 
special  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  each  of  the  above 


classes  by  means  of  lecture 
demonstrations  or  otherwise, 

3.  Whether  such  a system  is 

carried  out  by  specially  ap- 
pointed “guidedemonstrators” 
or  by  members  of  the  staff, 
and,  if  so,  whether  given  free, 
or  if  not,  at  what  fees. 

4.  Whether  such  lectures  or  de- 

monstrations have  been  given 
in  the  theatre  or  room  specially 
set  apart,  or  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  galleries  or 
gardens. 

5.  Remarks  and  statistics  showing 

attendance  at  such  lectures  or 
demonstrations  as  may  be 
given. 

The  noble  Lord  said  : My  Lords, 
before  I ask  the  Government  the 
Question  which  I have  put  on  the 
Paper,  I will,  with  your  permission, 
briefly  state  the  present  position  of 
this  question.  There  has  never  been, 

I believe,  any  arrangement  for  an 
organised  system  of  popular  guidance 
and  information  in  our  museums. 
It  has  always  been  the  habit  to  look 
upon  museums  as  great  depositories 
of  vast  knowledge,  to  which  students 
could  go  and  obtain  information, 
but  not  places  in  which  the  ordinary 
public  could  gain  much  pleasure  or 
information.  Visitors  to  museums 
look  first  at  the  guide-books  and 
labels  and  then  wander  listlessly  and 
aimlessly  about,  very  often  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  that  they 
were  passing  exhibits  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value,  and  it  has  been 
obvious  that  they  have  desired  very 
much  to  have  somebody  to  come 
forward  and  explain  the  exhibits  to 
them.  It  has  been  calculated  that  of 
the  number  of  visitors  who  go  to 
museums — I am  speaking  now  of 
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museums  where  there  is  no  popular 
guidance — at  least  three-fifths  of 
them  when  they  leave  do  so  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  and  with  the 
feeling  that  they  have  obtained  very 
little  information. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  of  late 
years  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
elaborate  the  labels  and  make  them 
as  clear  as  possible,  and  at  the 
present  moment  in  all  the  large 
museums  they  are  exceedingly  good. 
But  that  is  not  all  that  is  required. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  spoken  word 
to  aid  and  assist  in  interpreting  the 
labels  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant 
manner.  The  present  system  is  all 
very  well  for  students,  who  are  able  to 
make  out  exactly  where  the  exhibits 
are  that  the  guide-books  announce, 
but  the  ordinary  intelligent  public 
want  their  curiosity  aroused  in  order 
to  obtain  the  information,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  a human  being. 
In  regard  to  this  subject  there  are 
three  classes  of  people  for  whom  we 
have  to  care — first,  students;  second- 
ly, schools  ; and,  thirdly,  ordinary 
visitors,  what  I may  term  the  in- 
telligent public  who  possess  no 
special  expert  information.  For 
students  and  schools  a great  deal 
has  been  done,  although  I think  more 
is  required  ; but  it  is  the  third  class 
- — the  intelligent  public — that  I am 
specially  interested  in,  and  for  whose 
use  guide  demonstratorsare  required. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  time 
there  has  been  a strong  feeling  among 
the  large  number  of  taxpayers,  the 
people  who  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  millions  that  have  been  spent 
in  making  the  great  collections  and 
in  erecting  the  large  buildings  which 
house  them,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  advantage  they  ought 
to  derive  from  these  valuable  national 
collections. 

Fortunately  the  position  has  now 


been  changed.  Two  years  ago  the 
director  of  the  British  Museum,  Sir 
Frederick  Kenyon,  saw  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  His  trustees 
determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
feeling  confident,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  many  wise  people,  that  it 
would  be  a success.  Accordingly  in 
April,  1911,  a guide  was  appointed, 
and  a year  afterwards— in  May, 
1912 — one  was  appointed  for  the 
Natural  Flistory  Museum.  Instead 
of  the  experiment  being  a failure  it 
has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
During  the  period  which  has  been 
covered  by  this  system,  taking  these 
two  museums  together,  no  fewer 
than  45,000  people  have  gone  round 
with  the  guides,  and  that  is  a very 
large  number  indeed.  The  plan 
which  is  adopted  is  a very  simple 
one.  In  the  hall  of  each  building  a 
notice  is  hung  up  stating  what  portion 
of  the  galleries  will  be  shown  on 
certain  days.  The  guides,  both  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  take 
parties  round  twice  a day,  at  twelve 
o’clock  and  three  o’clock.  The 
number  is  nominally  twenty-five,  but 
very  often  that  number  is  greatly 
exceeded.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
that  the  guide  should  be  properly 
selected.  The  two  gentlemen  who 
up  to  now  have  been  appointed  are 
specially  qualified.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  guide  should  have  a pleasant 
manner,  that  he  should  have  a very 
good  voice,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  state  plainly  and  simply  pro- 
found subjects  which  are  rather 
difficult  to  explain.  Then  he  must 
have  great  tact  and  discretion,  and 
also  the  necessary  patience  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  children,  who  come 
but  who  ought  not  to  come,  and  who, 
I maintain,  ought  to  be  moved  on. 

With  regard  to  the  British 
Museum  itself,  the  innovation  has 
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done  great  good.  You  no  longer 
see  lifeless  and  desolate  galleries 
there,  but  you  find  them  teeming 
with  visitors  ' taking  great  interest 
in  the  whole  thing.  The  numbers 
have  increased  very  largely  in  the 
last  year,  and  the  Return  which  is 
just  about  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment shows  an  increase  during  the 
last  year  of  no  fewer  than  31,000 
visitors.  For  three  weeks  during 
the  year  the  Museum  had  to  be 
closed,  and  it  is  calculated  that  60,000 
people  were  shut  out.  If,  therefore, 
you  add  these  two  figures  together 
you  find  that  the  number  is  about 
91,000,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
numbers.  As  showing  the  interest 
which  has  been  evinced  owing  to 
this  new  departure,  I may  mention 
that  a plan  was  started  eight  months 
ago  of  selling  postcards  of  the 
different  exhibits.  During  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  no  less  than 
70,000  of  these  postcards  have  been 
sold  to  people  who  attended  the 
lectures  and  were  greatly  interested 
in  what  they  had  seen.  The  number 
of  guide  books  sold  has  also  largely 
increased — an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing fact. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  success 
of  this  scheme  that  I am  anxious  to 
ask  the  Government  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do  to  help  in  the  extension 
of  the  scheme  to  other  museums. 
First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  position 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
That  museum  is  under  the  Education 
Department,  and  therefore  it  would 
naturally  be  thought  that  that  of  all 
others  would  have  been  the  one 
where  this  scheme  would  have  been 
tried;  but  up  to  the  present  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done-  I am  told 
that  the  authorities  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  adopting  this  system  there, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  month 


after  month  passes  and  nothing  what- 
ever is  done.  I see  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  my  noble  friend, 
Lord  Reay,  who  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  this  Museum,  and  I hope  he  will 
be  able  to  give  us  a definite  pledge 
that  it  will  not  be  long,  before  some- 
thing is  done  there. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  one  of  finance.  That,  no 
doubt,  may  be  the  case.  But  when 
you  consider  the  sums  which  are 
spent  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
museums  and  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  them 
it  is  only  right  that  the  taxpayers, 
the  intelligent  public  of  this  country, 
should  have  some  small  interest  in 
what  has  been  expended.  After  all, 
only  some  £300  or  ^400  a year  is 
necessary,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  that  small  sum  should 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  there- is 
another  alternative.  Why  in  many 
of  these  cases  should  not  a small  fee 
be  charged  ? Provided  it  is  not 
excessive  there  can  be  no  reason 
against  it.  I will  give  your  Lordships 
one  instance.  During  the  last  month 
the  authorities  of  Kew  Gardens,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  have  adopted  this 
system.  There  the  guide  goes  round 
twice  a day,  but  in  that  case  this  is 
supported  entirely  fiom  fees.  I am 
not  in  favour  of  that,  but  I think  a 
portion  of  the  cost  might  be  borne  in 
fees.  I mention  Kew  Gardens  as 
an  instance  where  fees  apparently 
are  being  charged  with  success. 

In  regard  to  the  National  Gallery 
so  far  nothing  has  been  done,  though 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Director,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.  is  in 
favour  of  the  system;  but  up  till  now 
he  has  been  so  exceedingly  busy 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  consult 
the  committee  or  the  trustees. 
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Clearly  there  ought  to  be  a guide 
at  the  National  Gallery.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  have  determined 
to  adopt  this  plan,  and  next  winter 
a series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
every  day.  In  that  case  the  .money 
has  been  forthcoming  ; the  Treasury 
has  sanctioned  the  expenditure  and 
it  is  in  the  estimates. 

We  now  come  to  a very  important 
museum,  the  Imperial  Institute. 
There,  undoubtedly,  a great  deal  is 
done  as  far  as  their  resources  can  go, 
and  it  is  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
public.  On  one  afternoon  every 
week  a party  is  taken  round  the 
different  exhibits,  sometimes  in  the 
Colonial  department  and  sometimes 
in  the  Indian.  I can  speak  from 
experience  that  it  is  exceedingly  well 
done,  but  unfortunately  in  that  case  it 
is  done  by  members  of  the  expert  staff, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  numbers  of 
that  staff  are  very  limited  and  the 
men  can  ill  be  spared.  This  is 
really  a case  in  which  a guide- 
demonstrator  is  very  much  wanted. 

The  amount  that  is  required  is 
very  small,  and  should  be  readily 
forthcoming  when  you  remember 
the  enormous  benefit  that  it  is  to 
our  Empire  that  the  products  and 
everything  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  India  should  not  only 
be  shown,  but  also  fully  explained. 
I am  sure  the  noble  Earl  who  sits 
on  the  Cross  Benches,  Lord  Grey, 
with  his  great  experience  of  the 
Colonies,  will  bear  me  out  that  it  is 
a matter  of  national  importance  that 
some  system  of  this  sort  should  be 
adopted  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
without  delay. 

The  Wallace  Collection  at  Hert- 
ford House  is  a unique  and  most 
beautiful  collection,  but  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  a great 
deal  of  explanation  to  understand. 


The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Redesdale, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  trustees,  has 
most  courteously  told  me  that  the 
trustees  are  in  favour  of  this  system 
being  adopted  there,  but  unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  suffragette 
trouble,  the  matter  has  been  delayed. 
I hope  Lord  Redesdale  will  bear  me 
out  in  this,  if  he  speaks.  This  is  a 
museum  which  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody  ought  to  be  made  interest- 
ing, and  visitors  should  be  informed 
of  what  they  see. 

Then  I come  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  is  replete  with  his- 
torical information.  No  schoolboy 
can  look  at  it  without  knowing  that 
it  is  connected  with  a fund  of  his- 
torical incidents,  and  the  tragic 
scenes  which  have  been  carried 
through  there  ought  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained. My  noble  friend,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  if  he  speaks  this  even- 
ing, will,  I hope,  be  able  to  say  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  at  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  I do  know,  that  the  noble  Earl 
has  himself  taken  immense  interest 
in  this  question,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
carry  the  scheme  out  in  connection 
with  the  Tower  we  shall  be  much 
indebted  to  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  this 
subject  without  mentioning  that  the 
present  wonderful  condition  of  the 
Tower  of  London  is  really  due  in 
great  measure  to  what  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Redesdale  did  when  he 
was  at  the  Office  of  Works.  You  all 
remember  that  years  ago  the  Tower 
of  London  was  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition. Not  only  that,  but  it  was 
actually  shut  out  from  the  river  by 
some  great  hideous  high  buildings 
which  were  used  as  storehouses,  and 
if  that  condition  of  things  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  there  would  have 
been  no  question  of  showing  the 
Tower  to  the  public  or  anything  else. 
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Fortunately  when  Lord  Redesdale 
was  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  Works 
be  threw  a great  deal  of  energy  into 
the  matter,  and  we  now  have  that 
o-reat  national  monument,  the  Tower 
of  London,  in  very  good  order,  and, 
as  Lord  Redesdale  so  aptly  describes 
it,  the  “Tragedy  in  Stone  ” can  now 
be  seen. 

In  the  Provinces  there  are  a 
number  of  museums — I believe  over 
200.  In  many  of  these  a great  deal 
in  the  direction  I am  advocating  has 
been  done.  I have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  directors  and  curators 
of  a great  many  of  these  museums, 
and  I find  that  there  exists  a very 
strong  feeling  among  them  that  the 
system  of  popular  guidance  and 
lectures  is  very  good  and  they  would 
like  to  see  it  very  much  extended. 
If  the  noble  Lord  is  able  to  give  the 
Return  for  which  I am  asking,  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  have  a great 
effect  in  improving  the  position,  that 
it  will  create  a great  deal  of  emulation 
amongst  these  museums,  which  will 
vie  with  each  other  in  this  direction. 
I will  only  add  this,  that  any  one  who 
has  watched  a group  of  visitors 
going  round  and  listening  to  the  able 
lectures  that  are  given  will  have  seen 
the  great  pleasure  which  has  been 
produced;  and  I am  sure  that  if 
lyou  compare  the  state  of  things  at 
(museums  where  they  have  guide 
(demonstrators  with  the  desolate  and 
(empty  state  of  the  galleries  in  other 
[museums  and  the  listlessness  with 
I which  people  walk  about  there,  you 
■will  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
lof  this  plan  of  popular  guidance  and 
I the  desirability  of  extending  it  as 
I much  as  possible. 

I Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before 
Ithe  House  an  Annual  Return  made 
lap  to  June  30  in  each  year  from 
Jill  Public  Museums,  including  the 


Tower  of  London,  Picture  Galleries, 
and  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  working  under 
Government  or  under  any  County 
Council,  Municipality,  University,, 
or  Public  Authority,  showing  under 
separate  heads — 

1.  Total  number  of  visitors  during 

the  year  classified  under  the 
heads  of  Special  Students, 
Schools,  and  General  Public  ; 

2.  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  what 

system  is  adopted  for  the 
special  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  each  of  above  classes 
by  means  of  lecture  demon- 
strations or  otherwise  ; 

3.  Whether  such  a system  is 

carried  out  by  specially 
appointed  “ Guide  Demon- 
strators” or  by  members  of 
the  Staff,  and  if  so,  whether 
given  free,  or  if  not,  at  what 
fees  ; 

4.  Whether  such  lectures  or 

demonstrations  have  been 
given  in  the  Theatre  or  room 
specially  set  apart,  or  in 
the  various  sections  of  the 
Galleries  or  Gardens  ; 

5.  Remarks  and  statistics  showing 

attendance  at  such  lectures 
or  demonstrations  as  may  be 
given. — ( Lord  Sudeley). 

Lord  ZOUCHE  of  HARYNG- 
WORTH  : My  Lords,  I should  like 
to  say  a word  in  support  of  the  ex- 
tension of  this  system  of  guide- 
demonstrators.  The  subject  speaks 
for  itself.  There  is  no  need  to  press 
any  arguments  beyond  those  which 
have  been  so  ably  stated  by  my  noble 
friend  who  has  just  sat  down.  After 
all,  there  is  not  very  much  use  from 
a popular  point  of  view  in  the 
magnificent  museums  that  we  have, 
with  their  wonderful  wealth  of  inter- 
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esting  objects,  unless  they  are  ably 
and  intelligently  described  to  visitors 
who  are  athirst  for  knowledge  but 
have  not  had  a sufficiently  liberal 
education  to  enable  them  unaided  to 
understand  what  they  see.  This 
system  of  guide-demonstrators  is  not 
a mere  idea  or  mere  suggestion  ; it 
has  been  carried  into  effect  for  one 
or  two  years  with,  as  I understand, 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
not  as  if  it  was  a doubtful  project,  a 
mere  chimera.  It  must  commend 
itself  to  the  Government  that  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  the  beautiful 
museums  that  we  have,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  scheme  is  well 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Government.  I therefore 
hope  they  will  see  their  way  to 
make  a favourable  reply  to  my  noble 
friend. 

Earl  GREY  : My  Lords,  if  I may 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  I should  like 
to  second  the  Motion  which  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Sudeley  has  moved. 
Whatever  answer  may  be  given  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
I hope  the  noble  Lord  will  press  for 
this  Return,  for  I think  that  the 
Return  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use.  I should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  noble  Lord  upon  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  splendid 
efforts  to  popularise  our  museums  and 
galleries.  Lord  Sudeley  has  worked 
on  this  subject  for  some  time,  and  his 
efforts  have  been  rewarded  with 
success.  I hope  he  will  continue  to 
make  this  subject  especially  his  own, 
for  I feel  sure  that  if  he  perseveres 
with  the  same  assiduity  that  he  has 
shown  during  the  last  two  years  there 
will  hardly  be  a museum  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  will  not  have 
its  guide-demonstrator  and  its 
lecturer  to  explain  the  exhibits  to 
ihe  casual  visitor. 


I agree  with  every  word  the  nobh 
Lord  has  said.  I have  seen  people 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museurr 
bewildered  and  dazed  and  no 
knowing  where  to  go,  notwith 
standing  the  splendid  classification 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  labels,  fron 
which  they  receive  every  assistance 
that  can  be  given,  except  the  help  o 
the  living  tongue  to  describe  the 
exhibits  to  them.  The  noble  Lore 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  difference « 
that  exists  between  the  Britisl  1 
Museum  and  the  Victoria  anc j 
Albert  Museum.  As  a result  o 
these  daily  lectures  the  Britisl 
Museum  has  been  made  much  more 
popular  than  it  was  before,  but  a' 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museurr 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
In  regard  to  the  Imperial  Institute 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
kind  enough  to  associate  my  name 
we  all  desire  that  that  splendic 
collection  of  exhibits  should  be  made 
the  best  possible  use  of.  Bui: 
the  noble  Lord  showed  that  every 
thing  is  being  done  that  can  be  done 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  by  the 
admirable  management  that  is  there 
established.  If  the  Victoria  League 
for  instance,  send  notice  to  the 
manager  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
that  they  wish  to  bring  a party  froir 
the  country,  then  a member  of  the 
staff  is  deputed  to  take  that  part) 
round  ; and  if  the  London  Count) 
Council  desire  any  of  their  schools  tc 
have  the  exhibits  in  the  lmperia 
Institute  explained,  then  again  2 
member  of  the  staff  is  taken  fron- 
his  ordinary  duties  to  devote  himsel 
to  this  group  of  visitors.  That  if 
very  good  so  far  as  it  gees,  but  it  if 
hardly  a satisfactory  position  ir 
which  to  place  the  Imperial  Institute 
and  I hope  that  my  noble  frienc 
Lord  Emmott,  who  is  the  represen 
tative  in  this  House  and  in  the 
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country  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  will 
be  able  to  give  the  House  some 
encouragement  to  believe  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  find  the 
very  small  sum  required  to  enable  a 
guide-demonstrator  to  be  appointed 
and  thus  render  it  unnecessary  for 
members  of  the  staff  to  be  taken 
away  from  their  duties.  I would 
venture  to  suggest  to  Lord  Sudeley 
that  he  might  possibly  amend  his 
Motion  and  ask  under  separate  heads 
for  as  approximately  as  possible  the 
numbers  he  desires.  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  a Return 
as  to  the  exact  numbers  for  which 
he  asks,  and  in  order  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  should  find 
it  easier  to  give  the  Return  I suggest 
that  he  should  amend  it  in  the  way 
1 have  indicated. 

Lord  REDESDALE : My  Lords, 
as  I happen  to  be  officially  connected 
with  two  of  the  institutions  mentioned 
in  my  noble  friend’s  Question, perhaps 
I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I think 
in  both  cases  the  trustees  would  offer 
no  objection  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
position to  carry  out  my  noble  friend’s 
views.  At  the  National  Gallery  there 
would  be  certain  difficulties,  no 
doubt,  on  student  days,  when  the 
galleries  are  largely  taken  up  by  the 
easels  of  artists  who  go  there  to  copy 
the  great  masterpieces  ; but  on  the. 
other  days  it  would  be  simply  a 
question  of  organisation.  As  regards 
the  Wallace  Collection,  there  are, 
perhaps,  more  difficulties  in  the  way 
there  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
other  institutions  mentioned.  The 
first  and  foremost  difficulty,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  one  that  you 
could  only  call  structural.  The 
galleries  are  extremely  narrow,  and 
when  there  is  anything  like  a crowd 
in  the  place  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a clear  fair  view  of  the  pictures  and 


other  exhibits.  The  only  plan,  after 
giving  the  matter  a great  deal  of 
consideration,  that  we  arrived  at 
was  this— that  if  these  lectures  were 
to  be  held  regularly  at  Hertford 
House  it  would  be  necessary  to 
close  certain  of  the  galleries  for 
perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  half 
an  hour  at  a time  to  the  general 
public  whilst  the  lecturer  was  taking 
round  his  pupils,  if  I may  so  call 
them.  That,  no  doubt,  might  be 
done.  As  to  whether  it  would  be 
altogether  satisfactory  to  everybody 
is  another  question.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  some  dissentients,  some 
people  who  would  complain  of  being 
kept  out  of  their  pet  gallery  at  a 
certain  moment  whilst  others  re- 
ceived instruction.  But  these  are 
matters  which  could  no  doubt  be 
got  over. 

The  great  difficulty  there  would 
be  to  find  a man  who  would  be 
capable  of  lecturing  on  all  the 
various  classes  of  exhibits  that  are 
shown  at  Hertford  House.  There 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  various 
schools  of  pictures.  That  would  be 
quite  food  enough  for  one  expert. 
There  is  the  vast  collection  of 
Sevres,  and  very  different  schools 
of  pottery.  There  is  the  valuable 
collection  of  snuff  boxes,  of  which 
there  is  hardly  an  equal  anywhere. 
Then  there  are  the  miniatures. 
There  is  also  the  splendid  collection 
of  European  armour  selected  from 
three  of  the  greatest  collections  in 
Europe  ; and  then  there  is  the 
collection  of  Oriental  armour,  which 
is  not  quite  of  the  same  calibre  but 
still  sufficiently  interesting  to  need 
an  expert  to  explain  it.  There  are 
at  Hertford  Blouse  a collection  of 
catalogues  of  these  different  things 
which  are  really  admirable.  Person- 
ally if  I were  a stranger  coming  to 
London  I would  rather  go  round  with 
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the  catalogues  than  with  a so-called 
•expert  who  might  or  might  not  be  a 
person  capable  of  fully  explaining  the 
exhibits.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
man  who  would  be  capable  of  in- 
structing the  public  in  the  merits  of 
the  collection  at  Hertford  House 
would,  I venture  to  say,  be  almost 
insuperable. 

At  the  present  moment  I do  not 
think  anything  could  be  done  at 
Hertford  House.  In  the  first  place, 
we,  the  trustees,  have  no  money  ; we 
■should  have  to  get  a grant  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  also  an  unfortunate  condition  of 
.affairs  at  Hertford  House  at  present. 
We  have,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances to  which  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  allude,  been  forced  to 
put  all  the  porcelain  and  a great 
number  of  the  more  precious  exhibits 
into  rooms  which  are  locked  up  and 
not  open  to  the  public  at  all.  That 
was  done  on  the  advice  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  having 
regard  to  the  artistic  tragedies  which 
have  taken  place  at  Manchester  and 
elsewhere;  and  I venture  to  think 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  carry  out  my  noble 
friend’s  wishes.  At  the  same  time 
I can  assure  him  and  my  noble 
friend  on  the  Cross  Benches  that 
the  trustees  are  fully  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  doing  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  to  promote  the  pleasure 
and  the  education  of  the  public 
both  at  Hertford  House  and  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

Lord  GREVILLE  : My  Lords, 
as  a member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  CountyCouncil, 
may  I be  allowed  to  support  the 
noble  Lord  in  pressing  for  this  infor- 
mation? The  noble  Lord  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a guide- 


demonstrator  who  would  be  able  tc 
give  full  information  on  each  subject 
in  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  has, 
referred  to  the  excellence  of  the 
catalogues.  We  on  the  London 
County  Council  have  to  deal  with 
children,  and  I am  afraid  the  cata- 
logues would  be  of  no  use  to  them. 
We  endeavour  to  make  use  as  much 
as  possible  of  these  great  institutions 
for  educational  purposes,  and  our 
difficulty  is  to  have  the  information 
imparted  to  the  children  in  any 
systematic  manner.  The  teachers 
who  go  round  with  the  children 
naturally  do  their  best,  but  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  very 
great  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
these  museums  and  gallieries,  and 
therefore  we  should  welcome  very 
greatly  the  presence  at  these  insti- 
tutions of  a guide  who  could  take  the 
children  round,  even  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  go  in  great 
detail  into  the  various  items  of  the 
collection.  I dare  say  many  noble 
Lords  have  heard  of  the  Horniman’s 
Museum.  We  have  there  a guide 
demonstrator  for  whom  I believe  the 
London  County  Council  are  respon- 
sible, and  we  have  found  him  of  the 
greatest  educational  assistance  and 
value.  Parties  of  children  go  round 
with  this  guide,  and  at  any  rate  we 
ensure  that  the  information  given  to 
them  is  correct  and  at  the  same  time 
systematic.  Therefore  I welcome 
most  heartily  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  asking  for  this  information, 
and  I hope  that  it  will  be  granted  as 
far  as  possible. 

Lord  REAY  : My  Lords,  I wish 
to  answer  the  question  put  to  me  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite.  I can 
assure  him  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  are  carefully  considering 
the  matter,  and  that  they  are  fully 
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alive  to  its  importance.  I cannot 
say  more.  But  I hope  that  very  soon 
results  will  follow  which  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  raised  this 
question  to-day. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP:  My  Lords, 
it  is  quite  evident  from  this  discussion 
that  there  is  very  general  sympathy 
with  the  desire  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  extend  the  system  of 
guide-demonstrators,  especially  in  so 
far  as  it  will  promote  a more  intelli- 
gent useof  the  magnificentcollections 
that  we  have  in  London.  I have  con- 
sulted the  various  bodies  in  London 
with  regard  to  the  Question  which 
the  nobie  Lord  originally  put  on  the 
Paper,  but  I am  afraid  I have  been 
unable  to  consult  with  them  or  the 
other  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
more  extended  Motion  which  he  has 
placed  on  the  Paper  within  the  last 
day  or  two.  From  those  of  whom  I 
have  made  inquiries  the  replies  have 
been  generally  sympathetic,  but  they 
all  take  the  opportunity  of  demanding 
an  increased  grant  from  the  Treasury. 
That,  however,  is  not  unexpected. 
It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I reply 
to  the  noble  Lord  because  I am 
directly  responsible  for  only  one 
of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  his 
Question,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
that  is  the  one  on  behalf  of  which  I 
have  to  give  what  he  will  consider 
the  least  satisfactory  answer  of  all — 
I refer  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  noble  Lord  asks  that  there 
should  be  a distinction  made  between 
special  students,  schools,  and  the 
general  public.  I am  not  sure  that 
that  will  be  an  easy  distinction  to 
make.  Generally  speaking,  special 
students  would  rather  not  have  a 
guide-demonstrator.  They  know 
what  they  go  to  see,  and  are  able  to 
study  the  matters  which  interest 


them  without  the  help  of  anybody 
else.  Schools  have  been  mentioned 
by  Lord  Greville,  and  he  has  ex- 
plained that  the  London  County 
Council  always  maintain  guide- 
demonstrators  in  some  of  the 
museums  under  the  charge  of  that 
body.  I think  that  if  there  is  a real 
difficulty  in  getting  further  grants  it 
might  well  be  worth  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  whether 
the  London  Council,  which  no  doubt 
send  a large  number  of  school 
children  to  these  institutions,  should 
not  themselves  provide  these  guide- 
demonstrators,  at  any  rate  for  the 
use  of  their  own  scholars.  It  really 
comes  to  this,  that  these  guide- 
demonstrators  are  more  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  a section  of  the  general 
public  than  to  either  of  the  other 
classes  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord. 

My  noble  friend  Lord  Reay  has 
answered  on  behalf  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  In  the  case 
of  the  National  Gallery,  I under- 
stand that  though  the  trustees  con- 
sidered the  matter  they  did  not 
submit  any  recommendation,  chiefly, 
I think,  because  they  would  like  to 
make  it  a reason  for  getting  more 
money  from  the  Treasury.  With 
regard  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  I 
would  rather  leave  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Emmott,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  look  after  the 
Imperial  Institute,  to  'answer.  As 
to  the  Wallace  Collection,  Lord 
Redesdale,  who  is,  I think,  the 
chairman  of  the  trustees,  complained 
of  want  of  money  and  also  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  expert  who 
would  be  able  to  explain  sufficiently 
well  the  valuable  collections  there. 
We  must  all  regret  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  so  well  qualified 
a guide  demonstrator  as  the  noble 
Lord  is  himself  to  conduct  parties 
round  that  museum.  In  the  case  of 
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the  London  Museum,  we  regret  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  room 
for  organised  parties.  The  trustees 
have  done  their  best  by  popular 
labelling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  general  public.  There,  again, 
the  reply  is  that  we  would  like  to 
appoint  a guide-demonstrator  but 
have  no  funds  available.  Lastly  I 
come  to  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
institution  for  which  I am  directly 
responsible.  I may  say  that  the 
Constable  is  wholly  opposed  to  this 
scheme,  and  I think  a very  large 
number  of  those  who  use  the  Tower 
would  very  much  regret  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  picturesque  figures 
whose  services  are  at  present  avail- 
able as  guides  in  going  round  that 
institution. 

Now  I come  to  the  request  of  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  extensive  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  this  matter 
set  out  in  his  Motion.  I am  afraid 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
figures  would  be  available  at  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  the  three 
separate  classes  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  divided  the  public.  I do 
not  suppose  the  authorities  have 
these  figures  even  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  supply  them  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion, the  total  number,  is  probably 
already  available  in  the  annual 
reports  which  many  of  the  authori- 
ties issue.  To  consult  all  the  local 
authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  involve  a very  large  expendi- 
ture of  time,  and  I therefore  venture 
to  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  will  not 
press  for  a complete  Return  in  that 
form.  After  all,  what  the  noble  Lord 
wants  is  that  these  authorities  should 
make  a more  extensive  use  of  guide- 
demonstrators,  and  I should  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
him  as  to  whether  the  Return  might 
not  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  asking 


which  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
museums  under  their  charge  make 
use  of  such  demonstrators,  in  order 
that  the  noble  Lord  may  be  able, 
more  easily  than  he  can  at  present, 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  local 
authorities,  and  try  and  persuade 
them  to  use  these  demonstrators  in 
the  future.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  a Return  of  that  kind  would  be 
more  valuable  than  the  more  ex- 
tended one  for  which  he  has  asked, 
and  I should  be  glad  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

The  UNDER-SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  the  COLONIES 
(Lord  Emmott)  : My  Lords,  I am 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Institute 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
control  of  the  Institute  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  which  I 
represent  in  your  Lordships’  House  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I have  been 
recently  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  that  body. 
The  Advisory  Committee,  however, 
is  not  a managing  committee.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  that  position  I 
have  naturally  made  a careful  study 
of  the  resources  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  I regret  to  say  that 
they  are  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  should 
like  to  spend  if  we  were  able  to  do 
so.  Much  is  being  done  there  in  the 
way  of  explaining  the  exhibits  in  the 
galleries,  but  no  doubt  a good  deal 
more  could  be  done  by  guide-demon- 
strators. We  have  an  inadequate 
income  for  what  we  want  to  do. 
That  income  comes  from  all  over 
the  Empire.  I believe  we  get  very 
good  value  for  our  money,  but  our 
circumstances  are  so  straitened  that 
we  cannot  find  the  money  for  guide- 
demonstrators  at  present  without 
robbing  some  other  department.  I 
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can  only  say,  in  a general  way,  that 
I should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  see 
our  way  to  appoint  one  or  two  guide- 
demonstrators,  and  I can  promise 
that  the  matter  will  be  considered. 
But  I do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I am  afraid  that  it  will  be 
impossible  because  we  have  not  got 
the  money  for  it. 

Lord  SUDELEY : My  Lords, 

after  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  I will  leave  the  matter  of  the 
Return  until  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  him  as  to 


the  form  it  should  take.  But  I do 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  great 
difficulty.  I know  that  in  the  Prov- 
inces it  is  considered  that  such 
a Return  would  do  great  good  ; and 
if  it  is  modified  to  the  extent  of 
asking  what  museums  have  now  these 
guides  and  what  museums  have  not, 
no  doubt  that  for  one  year  would  be 
perhaps  the  best  thing.  I thank 
your  Lordships  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
for  the  present  I beg  to  withdraw 
my  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  SHOWS  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 

ACCOMPLISHED. 


British  Museum. — Official  Guide 
(no  charge),  appointed  in  April, 
1911. 

Natural  History  Museum. — Offi- 
cial Guide  (no  charge), appointed 
in  May,  1912. 

Kew  Gardens.  — • Official  Guide 
(fees  charged),  appointed  in 
April,  1913. 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland. — 
Lectures  to  be  given  during 
winter  of  1913. 


Imperial  Institute. — Demonstra- 
tions are  given  by  Members  of 
the  Staff. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
The  National  Gallery,  and 
The  Wallace  Collection, 
Hertford  House. — The  sub- 
ject is  under  consideration. 
Tower  of  London. — “ The  Con- 
stable is  wholly  opposed  to  this 
scheme.” 

In  several  Provincial  Museums 
considerably  increased  facilities  and 
additional  lectures  have  been  given. 


SUGGESTIONS  WHICH  APPEAR  WORTHY  OF 

CONSIDERATION. 


The  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  having  thus  led  the  way 
deserve  the  grateful  thanks  of  all 
who  believe  that  Museums  should 
be  educational  institutions  in  the 
fullest  sense,  available  not  merely 
for  the  student,  but  for  the  intelligent 
general  public,  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  things 
which  remain  mysteries  unless  they 
are  shown  and  explained  in  a popular 
manner. 

The  lead  thus  given  by  the  highest 
authority  will,  it  is  trusted,  be 
followed  in  other  metropolitan 
museums  and  galleries,  and  in 
provincial  towns  where  museums 
alone  number  over  200. 

Amongst  this  large  number  of 
institutions  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  scope  for  lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
in  response  to  these  letters  and 
articles  and  the  following  appear 
worthy  of  consideration. 


1.  That  every  Museum,  Picture 
Gallery  and  Botanic  Garden, 
should  have  at  stated  intervals 
“ short  floor  lectures  ” given  free 
of  charge. 

2.  That  where  the  funds  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
a small  charge  varying  according 
to  local  conditions  should  be  made. 

3.  That  to  insure  general  conveni- 
ence and  the  safety  of  the  collec- 
tions not  more  than  20  people 
should  accompany  the  lecturer. 

4.  That  tickets  should  be  issued  to 
those  accompaning  the  lecturer, 
and  the  officials  in  the  various 
galleries  be  empowered  to  prevent 
persons  not  provided  with  tickets 
from  joining  the  group. 

5.  That  the  officials  be  also  in- 
structed not  to  allow  any  other 
demonstration  to  take  place  in 
their  sections,  whilst  the  official 
guide  is  lecturing. 
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6.  That  in  addition  to  these  demon- 
strations at  fixed  times,  it  should 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
services  of  a guide-demonstrator 
at  other  times  on  due  notice  being 
given  and  the  payment  of  a 
special  fee. 

7.  That  private  enterprise  might 
be  invoked  to  provide  a supply  of 
such  guides  by  enlisting  the  volun- 
tary services  of  specialists  and 
amateurs  to  explain  such  sections 
as  they  are  acquainted  with. 

8.  That  where  a museum  has  a 
lecture  theatre  a definite  course 
of  simple  and  easy  lectures  should 
constantly  be  given. 

9.  That  at  all  zoological  and  botani- 
cal gardens,  as  is  now  being  carried 
out  at  Kew  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  desirable  that  a trial 
should  be  made  in  the  employment 
of  guide-demonstrators,  the  expense 
(if  necessary)  being  borne  by  those 
employing  them. 

10.  That  there  should  be  no  bar 
against  the  employment  of  duly 
qualified  ladies  as  guide-demons- 
trators. 

11.  That  in  no  case  should  visitors 
be  forced  to  employ  a guide  as  is 
sometimes  done  on  the  Continent, 
but  that  it  should  be  entirely 
optional. 

12.  That  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
British,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums  and  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute of  having  every  exhibit  fully 
labelled,  so  as  to  give  in  a small 
space  as  much  information  as 
possible,  as  a supplement  to  the 
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fully  descriptive  guide-books  on 
sale  which  in  themselves  are  not 
always  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  visitor,  should  be  adopted 
in  every  museum,  metropolitan  or 
provincial. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  some 
such  system  as  is  here  advocated 
were  universally  adopted,  museums 
and  galleries  instead  of  being 
shunned  as  dreary  and  unintelligible 
deserts  would  be  recognised  as 
attractive  places  to  which  the  public 
might  gladly  and  gratefully  resort 
with  a certainty  of  obtaining  much 
delightful  and  interesting  inform- 
ation. 

Such  world-famous  collections,  for 
instance,  as  the  pictures  at  the 
National  Gallery,  the  ceramics  at 
South  Kensington,  the  armour  at 
Hertford  House,  the  Silchester  finds 
at  Readingand  the  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments at  Salisbury,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  many  important  collections 
in  this  country,  would  thus  become 
sources  of  instruction  and  pleasure 
to  thousands  who  now  simply  avoid 
them,  or  at  the  best  view  them  with 
a sad  lack  of  appreciation  of  their 
value  and  beauty. 

Now  that  the  value  of  museums 
in  connection  with  general  education 
is  becoming  more  widely  recognised, 
the  suggestions  thus  put  forward 
should  be  most  carefully  considered 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
control  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  this  country,  since  it  is  by 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  authorities,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Educ;ttion  and  the  County 
Councils,  that  these  suggestions  are 
most  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
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General  Remarks  on  Guide -Demonstrations. 

The  following  general  remarks  have  been  made  at  my  request  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum  (Sir  Frederick 
G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  F.B.A.,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.)  by  the  Official  Guide  (Mr. 
Cecil  Hallett),  based  on  his  experience  at  the  British  Museum  during'  the 
past  two  years,  and  ate  intended  to  be  applicable  to  any  museum  in  which 
public  guidance  may  be  instituted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  most  of  these  serious  difficulties  could  be  in  a 
great  measuie  overcome  il  Nos.  4 and  5 of  my  suggestions  were  adopted 
and  tickets  issued. 

In  the  event  ol  its  being  found  undesirable  for  the  attendants  in  the 
various  galleries  to  leave  their  regular  duties  to  keep  order,  and  also  to 
prevent  children  becoming  a nuisance,  then  a special  commissionaire 
should  be  told  off  to  accompany  the  party  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  success  and  the  great  interest  shown  in  these  lectures, 
and  in  justice  to  the  Official  Guides,  this  small  additional  expense  should 
certainly  be  incurred. 

7 SUDELEY. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  CECIL  HALLETT,  B.A. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  any  institution  proposing  to  establish  Guide-Demonstrations 
to  hear  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  system  has  worked  at  the  British  Museum 
since  it  was  adopted  there  in  April,  1911.  The  Museum  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of 
which  is  taken  in  a separate  tour,  and  at  present  practically  the  whole  Museum  is  covered 
in  the  week.  Each  tour  takes  about  an  hour,  and  there  are  two  official  tours  per  day,  viz., 
at  noon  and  at  3 p.m.  At  other  hours  the  Guide  can  be  engaged  for  special  parties  by 
arrangement.  No  fees  are  charged. 

That  the  facilities  thus  offered  to  the  public  have  been  appreciated,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased  since  Guide-Demonstrations  were  instituted. 
The  official  figures  have  been  published  elsewhere. 

The  central  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  a large  proportion  of  the  public  cannot,  or  will 
not,  make  iutelligent  use  of  guide-books  and  printed  labels,  however  excellent.  They  have 
not  the  necessary  culture,  nor  the  power  of  selection,  nor  the  sense  of  logical  connection, 
and  a museum  is,  to  most  of  them,  a meaningless  conglomeration  of  curiosities — a rather 
dull  place  of  amusement,  of  which  the  chief  advantage  is  that,  as  a rule,  there  is  nothing 
to  pay.  For  such  people  nothing  can  reduce  chaos  to  order,  or  reveal  the  interest  and 
educational  possibilities  of  a museum,  except  the  living  voice  of  a guide-demonstrator. 

The  educational  value  of  demonstrations  is  already  appreciated  by  schools,  especially 
by  the  County  Council  school-,  who  frequently  send  classes,  with  a teacher  in  charge,  to  be 
taken  by  the  Guide  round  such  collections  as  those  illustrating  prehistoric  life  in  Europe, 
or  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests  of  Britain.  Sometimes  there  is  a strange  lack  of  the 
sense  of  fitness  in  those  who  send  such  classes.  Prehistoric  Europe  is  scarcely  within 
the  comprehension  of  children  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  to 
very  young  people,  in  one  hour,  a general  idea  of  the  art  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  and  Rome!  Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  children  undoubtedly  benefit  by 
such  visits,  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  letters  received  afterwards  from  the  teachers 
in  charge. 

Again,  the  Guide  has  frequently  explained  to  parties  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  or  to  • 
members  of  various  religious  congregations,  or  to  schools,  the  rich  collections  illustrating 
the  Bible  narrative  and  the  history  of  the  Bible  text 

Occasionally,  special  schools,  such  as  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  send 
pupils  to  study  with  the  Guide’s  assistance  examples  of,  say,  silversmiths’  work,  or  the 
art  of  bookbinding. 

It  would  not  become  the  present  writer  to  do  more  than  mention  the  numerous  letters 
received  from  members  of  both  private  and  public  parties — persons  of  various  classes  and 
various  nationalities — expressing  in  the  warmest  terms  their  appreciation  of  the  facilities 
afforded  them  by  the  Museum  authorities. 
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The  working  of  the  scheme  has,  of  course,  revealed  certain  difficulties  which  will 
doubtless  present  themselves  in  any  ins.itution  adopting  the  guide  system  and  being 
situated  in  a great  city.  The  worst  of  these  difficulties  is  the  noise  made  by  the  fee  of 
persons  in  the  galleries  who  are  not  attached  to  the  Guide  s party,  or  who  are  passing 
through  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another;  while  ••unattached  visitors  frequently 
indulge  in  loud  conversation.  (The  annoyance  caused  under  this  head  by  school  children 
is  mentioned  below.)  The  fact  is  that,  in  a large  gallery,  people  do  not  notice  that  there 
is  a demonstration  going  on  ; and  even  if  they  do  notice  it,  they  are,  as  a rule,  quite 
extraordinarily  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  a guide  and  his  audience. 

Secondly,  although  the  guide’s  private  parties  are  limited  to  thirty  persons,  no  limit  is 
imposed  upon  the  number  of  those  attending  public  tours.  Consequently,  in  the  summer 
months  when  London  is  full  of  provincial,  colonial,  American  and  continental  visitors,  the 
guide  is  practically  mobbed  at  every  tour.  It  becomes  impossible  to  demonstrate  in  those 
galleries  which  are  filled  with  glass  cases  containing  small  objects,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  tour  is  altered  by  the  necessity  of  selecting  only  those  specimens  which 
are  in  conspicuous  positions,  or  around  which  there  is  ample  space.  1 he  overcrowding  is 
also  often  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  people  attach  themselves  to  a party  out  of 
mere  idle  curiosity,  or  in  a purely  frivolous  spirit.  They  are  not  the  least  interested,  and 
often  one  can  see  that  they  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  is  all  about ; but  it  is  sufficient 
for  them  that  “ something  is  going  on,”  and  it  is  a cheap  method  of  passing  the  time. 

Again,  there  are  the  people  who  come  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  tour,  and 
occasionally  foreigners  use  the  tours  as  a means  of  learning  English. 

To  any  guide  who  is  at  all  sensitive,  the  several  difficulties  above  enumerated  cause  a 
continual  strain  upon  the  nerves,  and  the  two  worst  troubles — noise  and  overcrowding 
involve  a severe  strain  upon  the  voice. 

Various  remedies  have  been  tried  at  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive 
at  a solution  that  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Thirdly,  there  is  sometimes  a risk  of  collision  betw’een  the  official  guide  and  private 
persons  demonstrating  in  the  same  gallery  with  him.  or  desiring  to  do  so.  Ibis  difficulty 
has  been  met  at  the  British  Museum  by  giving  to  the  official  guide  precedence  over  other 
guides,  when  he  is  on  an  official,  that  is  a public,  tour  as  advertised  on  the  official 
programme,  though  when  conducting  a private  party  he  is  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
guides ; the  rule  in  this  case  being,  that  whoever  is  in  the  gallery  first,  has  the  right  to 
finish  his  remarks  before  any  other  conductor  of  a party  is  admitted. 

Fourthly,  the  guide  is  frequently  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  the  numerous  children  who 
visit  a museum  either  on  their  own  account — especially  when  the  elementary  schools 
are  closed — or  in  classes  conducted  round  by  their  own  teachers.  In  the  former 
case,  children  of  irresponsible  age  try  to  attach  themselves  to  the  guide's  party,  worm 
themselves  into  the  front  row,  and  have  a way  of  staring  and  gaping  at  the  speaker 
in  a way  which  is  somehow  most  disconcerting.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  here  and  there 
an  intelligent  child,  even  of  tender  years,  does  undoubtedly  profit  from  what  he  or  she 
hears  ; but,  as  a rule,  very  small  children  are  quite  unable  to  comprehend,  and  are 
obviously  influenced  by  mere  idle  curiosity.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  to  some  extent 
at  the  British  Museum  by  the  issue  of  orders  to  the  attendants  on  duty  in  the  galleries  to 
use  their  discretion  in  preventing  such  children  from  joining  the  guide’s  parties,  but  it  is, 
of  course,  a power  that  must  be  used  with  discretion.  In  the  other  case  (that  of  school 
parties  conducted  by  their  own  teachers)  the  annoyance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  children 
are  often  very  imperfectly  controlled  ; and,  whether  controlled  or  not,  they  make  a clatter 
and  fuss  which  are  particularly  trying  to  anyone  addressing  an  audience  in  the  same  room. 
At  the  British  Museum,  such  parties  are,  if  necessary,  politely  requested  by  the  attendants 
or  by  the  guide  to  move  to  some  other  gallery  until  the  demonstration  is  finished. 

But  these  difficulties  are  mere  details  which  do  not  affect  the  general  success  that  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  guide  system  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  If 
that  national  institution,  valued  hitherto  only  by  the  cultured  few,  is  now  beginning  to  be 
•‘discovered''  by  the  many;  if  it  is  thus  exercising  over  a wider  area  its  educative, 
civilising  influence;  if  its  wealth  of  artistic  beauty  and  historic  association  is  helping, 
however  gradually,  to  arouse  the  faculty  of  imagination,  so  long  and  so  regrettably 
dormant  in  the  English  people ; it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Trustees  in  instituting  the  system  of  Guide-Demonstrations,  the 
only  means,  under  existing  conditions,  of  bringing  the  museum  and  the  public  into  right 
relation  with  each  other. 

May  17th,  1913.  CECIL  HALLETT. 
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Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 


An  OFFICIAL  GUIDE,  S.  T.  Dunn,  B.A.,  F.L.S  , FRGS  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  conduct  parties 
of  visitors  round  the  collections  contained  in  the  Garden,  Plant  Houses  and  Museums 
and  to  point  out  objects  ot  particular  botanical  interest. 


Two  tours  will  be  made  daily,  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day  and  Bank 
Holidays  excepted,  one  of  about  an  hour  and  a half  starting  at  11.30  each  morning 
throughout  the  year,  and  one  of  about  an  hour  at  3 each  afternoon,  except  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  when  the  afternoon  tour  will  start  at  5 p m. 

In  the  moinings  the  1 lant  Houses  and  Museums  will  be  visited  and  the  parties  will 
be  limited  to  six  persons.  The  afternoon  parties,  which  will  be  limited  to  twenty  persons 
will  be  conducted  round  various  portions  of  the  outdoor  collections.  Should  any  afternoon 
prove  wet,  the  Museums,  North  Gallery  and  Temperate  House  may  be  substituted. 

A Constable  will  be  in  attendance  with  each  party  to  collect  fees  and  to  prevent 
unauthorized  persons  attaching  themselves  to  the  party. 

The  following  SCALE  OF  CHARGES  has  been  authorised  : 2s.  6d.  for  each 
person  attending  a morning  tour,  and  Is.  for  each  person  attending  an  afternoon  tour. 
The  Constable  attached  to  the  parties  will  collect  the  fees  of  visitors  who  will  sign  their 
names  in  the  book  and  pay  their  fees  before  the  tour  commences.  Children  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years  cannot  be  included  in  the  parties. 


Visitors  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Guide  should  attend 
at  the  STONE  PORTICO  of  CAMBRIDGE  COTTAGE  on  the  south  side  of 
KEW  GREEN,  near  the  church,  shortly  before  the  time  at  which  the  Guide  is 
advertised  to  start  his  tour.  Anyone  or  any  parties  making  application  beforehand 
to  the  DIRECTOR  in  writing  to  be  included  in  a tour  on  a particular  day,  would  have 
priority  in  the  event  of  the  authorised  number  of  visitors  for  a party  being  exceeded. 


WEEKLY  PROGRAMME. 


MORNINGS. 
11.30  a.m. 

AFTERNOONS. 

3 p.m.  (in  J une,  J uly  and  August 5 p.m.) 

MONDAY  

Timbers  of  the  World:— Oak,  Deal, 
Walnut,  Teak,  Mahogany,  &c. 
Wood  Museums. 

Coniferous  trees  and  their  economic 
importance. 

Southern  portion  of  Arboretum. 

TUESDAY  

Palms,  Bamboos,  &c.,  and  their 
economic  uses. 

Palm  House  and  Museum  II. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  Temperate 
countiies,  the  principles  of  their 
classification  and  their  uses. 

WEDNESDAY 

Ferns  and  Fern  Allies. 

Fern  Houses  and  Museum  II. 

General  tour  among  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

THURSDAY 

Rubber  Fibres,  Food  Plants,  Drugs, 
&c. 

Economic  Houses  and  Museums  I. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  and 
their  History.  Famous  trees, 
buildings  and  other  landmarks. 
Maps  and  Plans. 

FRIDAY  

Exotic  Plants  of  botanical  or  horti- 
cultural interest:  Orchids,  Cape 
Plants,  Begonias,  Pitcher  Plants, 
&c. 

T Range. 

Alpine  and  Water  Plants. 

Rock  Garden  and  Aquatic  Garden. 

SATURDAY  

Flora  of  WarmerTemperate  Regions: 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hima- 
layas, &c. 

Temperate  House  and  NorthGallery. 

General  tour. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM 

(Branch  of  the  British  Museum), 
CROMWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 


An  OFFICIAL  GUIDE,  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  conduct  parties  of  Visitors  round  the  Collections. 
NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  his  services,  and  no  gratuities  are  to  be  offered. 

The  Guide  starts  from  the  ENTRANCE  of  the  GALLERY  TO  BE 
VISITED  at  12  noon  and  3 p.m.  daily,  except  on  Sundays.  Each  tour  lasts 
about  an  hour,  and  the  Museum  is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  taken  respectively 
at  the  times  mentioned  below  : — 


WEEKLY  PROGRAMME. 


MORNINGS, 
12  noon. 

AFTERNOONS, 
3 p.m. 

MONDAY  j 

Upper  Mammal  Gallery. 
Botanical  Gallery. 

Lower  Mammal  Gallery 
and  Corridors  (Carni- 
vora, Ungulates,  &c.). 

TUESDAY  f 

( 

Reptile  Gallery. 
Fish  Gallery. 
Starfish  Gallery. 

Bird  Gallery. 

West  Pavillion  (British 
Vertebrates). 

WEDNESDAY  ...  j 

Whale  Gallery. 

Shell  and  Insect  Galleries. 
Coral  Gallery. 

Fossil  Mammal  Gallery. 
East  Pavilion  (Fossil 
Birds,  &c.). 

THURSDAY  ...  j 

Fossil  Reptile  Gallery. 
Special  Palaeontological 
and  Stratigraphical 
Collections. 

Central  Hall. 

North  Hall  (Domestica- 
ted Animals,  &c.). 

( 

FRIDAY  j 

Galleriesof  Fossil  Fishes, 
Invertebrates,  and 

Plants. 

Mineral  Gallery. 
Meteorites. 

1 

SATURDAY - 

General  Tour — Zoology: 
or 

General  Tour—  Geology, 
Minerals  and  Botany 
{Alternate  weeks). 

One  of  the  above  ten 
Tours  — covering  the 
whole  of  the  Museum 
in  ten  weeks.* 

* Note.— The  date  and  time  for  any  particular  section  can  be  ascertained  on  inquiry. 


The  Guide’s  services  can  also  be  obtained,  without  charge,  by  special  parties  at 
other  hours  than  12  and  3,  but  four  days’  notice  at  least  should  be  given  Application 
should  be  made  either  verbally  to  the  Chief  Messenger  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  or  by 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Hoad,  London,  S.W. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in  order  of  priority,  but  parties  consisting  of  more  than 
thirty  or  less  than  six  persons  cannot  be  accepted  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Director.  Children  below  the  age  of  eight  years  cannot  be  included  in  the  parties 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

An  OFFICIAL  GUIDE],  Cecil  Hallctt,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  conduct  parties  of  Visitors  round  the  Collections. 
NO  CHARGE]  is  made  for  his  services,  and  no  gratuities  are  to  be  offered. 

The  Guide  starts  from  the  ENTRANCE  HALL  at  12  noon  and  3 p.m. 
daily,  except  on  Sundays.  Each  tour  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  the  Museum  is  divided 
into  sections,  which  are  taken  respectively  at  the  times  mentioned  below.  The  time 
table  and  tours  are  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  On  Bank  Holidays  the  tours 
will  be  of  a general  nature. 

TIME  TABLE. 


MORNINGS, 

12  noon  to  1 p.m. 

AFTERNOONS, 
3 to  4 p.m. 

MONDAY  I 

Greek  and  Roman  Life. — 
Tanagra  Figures,  Vases, 
Bronzes,  Jewellery. 

Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass, 
Oriental  and  European. 

TUESDAY  | 

The  Middle  Ages. -Armour, 
Ivories,  Enamels,  Clocks 
and  Watches,  Plate  and 
Jewellery. 

Ancient  Egypt. — The  Har- 
vest of  the  Tombs.  The 
Mummies. 

WEDNESDAY  ...  j 

Ancient  Rome. 

The  Roman  Sculptures. 
The  Romans  in  Britain. 
The  Anglo-Saxons. 

Prehistoric  Europe. -Stone 
Age,  Bronze  Age,  Iron 
Age. 

THURSDAY  ...  j 

The  Egyptian  Sculptures. 
The  Papyri. 

The  Rosetta  Stone. 

Assyria  and  Babylon.— 
The  Nineveh  Sculptures. 
The  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions. 

| 

FRIDAY  

1 

The  Greek  Sculptures, 
including  the  Elgin 
Marbles. 

Books  before  Printing. — 
The  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
Illuminations,  Historic 

Documents,  Magna 

Charta. 

SATURDAY  - 

The  Coming  of  the  Printing 
Press. 

The  First  Bibles. 

Famous  Books. 

Relics  of  Great  Authors. 

General  Tour  of  Principal 
Objects  of  Interest  in 
the  Museum. 

The  Guide’s  services  can  also  be  obtained,  without  charge,  by  special  parties  at 
other  hours  than  12  and  3,  but  four  days’  notice  at  least  should  be  given.  Application 
should  be  made  either  verbally  to  the  Chief  Messenger  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  or  by 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Parties  of  less  than 
six  or  more  than  thirty  persons  cannot  be  accepted  without  written  application  to  the 
Director.  Children  below  the  age  of  eight  years  cannot  be  included  in  the  parties. 


